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HOW I GET AROUND AT SIXTY AND TAKE NOTES. 
(No. 3.) 
My Late Visit to Boston. 


SEEms as if all the ways and means of American travel to- 
day had been settled, not only with reference to speed and 
directness, but for the comfort of women, children, invalids, 
and old fellows like me. I went on by a through train that 
runs daily from Washington to the Yankee metropolis with- 
out change. You get in a sleeping-car soon after dark in 
Philadelphia, and after ruminating an hour or two, have 
your bed made up if you like, draw the curtains, and go to 
sleep in it—fly on through Jersey to New York—hear in 
your half-slumbers a dull jolting and bumping sound or two 
—are unconsciously toted from Jersey City by a midnight 
steamer around the Battery and under the big Bridge to the 
track of the New Haven road—resume your flight eastward, 
and early the next morning you wake up in Boston. All 
of which was my experience. 

I wanted to go to the Revere House. A tall unknown 
gentleman (a fellow-passenger on his way to Newport, he 
told me—I had just chatted a few moments before with 
him) assisted me out through the depot crowd, procured a 
hack, put me in it with my travelling bag, saying smilingly 
and quietly, ‘‘ Now I want you to let this be my ride,’’ paid 
the driver, and before I could remonstrate bowed himself 
off. 

BUT WHY DO I GO SO FAR FROM HOME? 

The occasion of my jaunt, I suppose I had better say 
here, was for a public reading of ‘‘ the Death-of Abraham 
Lincoln’’ essay, on the sixteenth anniversary of that tragedy ; 
which reading duly came off, night of April 15. 

Then I lingered a week in Boston—felt pretty well (the 
mood propitious, my paralysis lulled)—went around every- 
where, and saw all that was to be seen, especially human 
beings. It is a theory of mine that occasionally there is 
vouchsafed to us one sudden hour, day, moment (opens 
quietly like a bud or pod) when we clearly see things, per- 
haps the people and places familiar for years, now realized 
for the first. I apply this to scenery, persons, works of art, 
and all. This time my theory had its day in Boston. The 
immense material growth—commerce, finance, commission 
stores, the plethora of goods, the crowded streets and side- 
walks—made of course the first surprising show. In a trip 
out West not long since, I thought the wand of future pros- 
perity, future empire, must soon surely be wielded by St. 
Louis, Chicago, beautiful Denver, perhaps San Francisco ; 
but I see the said wand invisibly stretched out just as 
decidedly in Boston, with just as much certainty of staying ; 
evidences of copious ‘‘ capital’’—indeed no centre of the 
New World ahead of it (half the big railroads in the West 
are built with Yankees’ money, and they take the divi- 
dends)—old. Boston with its zigzag streets and multitudi- 
nous angles (crush up a sheet of letter-paper in your hand, 
throw it down, stamp it flat, and that is a map of old Bos- 
ton)—new Boston with its miles upon miles of large and 
costly houses—Beacon Street, Commonwealth Avenue, and 
a hundred others. But the real new departures and expan- 
sions of Boston, and of all the cities of New England, are 
in another direction. 

THE BOSTON OF TO-DAY. 

In the letters we get from Dr. Schliemann (interesting, 
but fishy) about his excavations off there in the Homeric 
area, I notice cities, ruins, etc., as he digs them out of their 
graves, are certain to be in layers ; that is to say, upon the 








foundation of an old concern, very far down indeed, is 
always another city or set of ruins, and upon that another 
superadded—and sometimes upon that still another— 
each representing either a long or rapid stage of growth 
and development, different from its predecessor, but un- 
erringly growing out of and resting on it. In the moral, 
emotional, heroic, and human growths (the main of a 
race, in my opinion), something of this kind has cer- 
tainly taken place in Boston. The New England metrop- 
olis of to-day may be described as sunny (there is some- 
thing else that makes warmth, mastering even winds and 
meteorologies, though those are not to be sneezed at), 
joyous, receptive, full of ardor, sparkle, a certain element of 
yearning, magnificently tolerant, yet not to be fooled ; fond 
of good eating and drinking—costly in costume as its purse 
can buy ; and all through its best average of houses, streets, 
people, that subtle something (generally thought to be cli- 
mate, but it is not—it is something indefinable in she race, 
the turn of its development) which effuses behind the whirl 
of animation, study, business, a happy and joyous public 
spirit, as distinguished from a sluggish and saturnine one. 
Makes me think of the glints we get (as in Symonds’s 
books) of the jolly old Greek cities. Indeed there is a 
good deal of the Hellenic in B., and the people are getting 
handsomer too—padded out, with freer motions, and with 
color in their faces. I never saw (although this is not 
Greek) so many jine-looking gray-haired women. At my 
lecture I caught myself pausing more than once to look at 
them, plentiful everywhere through the audience—healthy 
and wifely and motherly, and wonderfully charming and 
beautiful—I think such as no time or land but ours could 
show. 
I CALL ON LONGFELLOW. 

April 16.—A short but pleasant visit to Longfellow. 

I am not one of the calling kind, but as the author of 
Evangeline kindly took the trouble to come and see me three 
years ago in Camden, where I was ill, I felt not only the 
impulse of my own pleasure, on that occasion, but a duty, 
He was the only particular eminence I called on in Boston, 
and I shall not soon forget his lit-up face and glowing 
warmth and courtesy, in the modes of what is called the old 
school. I did not see Emerson, and have never seen Whit- 
tier. 

I found Mr. Longfellow troubled by neuralgia, but free 
from it just at the hour of my visit. The good, gentle, 
handsome old man—the true poet ! 

And now just here I feel the impulse to interpolate some- 
thing about the mighty four who stamp this first American 
century with its birth-marks of poetic literature. In a late 
magazine one of my reviewers, who ought to know better, 
speaks of my ‘“‘ attitude of contempt, and scorn, and intoler- 
ance’ toward the leading poets—of my ‘‘ deriding’’ them, 
and preaching their ‘‘ uselessness.’’ If anybody cares to 
know what I think—and have long thought and avowed— 
about them, I am entirely willing to propound. 

I can’t imagine any better luck befalling the United States 
for a poetical beginning and initiation, than has come from 
Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, and Whittier. One of the 
four has already finished his noble career, and it cannot be 
very long before the lives of the other three must, in the 
nature of things, be closed. Emerson, to me, stands un- 
mistakably at the head, but for the others I am at a loss 
where to give any precedence. Each illustrious, each 
rounded, each distinctive. Emerson for his sweet, vital- 
tasting melody, rhymed philosophy, and poems as amber- 
clear as the honey of the wild bee he loves to sing. Long- 
fellow for rich color, graceful forms and incidents—all that 
makes life beautiful and love refined—competing with the 
singers of Europe on their own ground, and, with one excep- 
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tion, better and finer work than that of any of them. Bry- 
ant pulsing the first interior verse-throbs of a mighty world 
—bard of the river and the wood, ever conveying a taste of 
open air, with scents as from hay-fields, grapes, birch- 
borders—always lurkingly fond of threnodies—beginning 
and ending his long career with chants of death, with here 
and there, through all, poems, or passages of poems, touch- 
ing the highest universal truths, enthusiasms, duties—morals 
as grim and eternal, if not as stormy and fateful, as any- 
thing in Eschylus. While in Whittier, with his special 
themes—his outcroping love of heroism and war, for all his 
Quakerdom—his verses at times like the measured step of 
Cromwell’s old veterans—in Whittier lives the zeal, the 
moral energy, that founded New England—the splendid 
rectitude and ardor of Luther, Milton, George Fox—I must 
not, dare not, say the wilfulness and narrowness—though 
doubtless the world needs now, and always will need, almost 
above all, just such narrowness and wilfulness. 

MILLET'’S PICTURES—NEW SUGGESTIONS, AWAKENINGS. 

April 18.—Went out three or four miles to the house of 
Mr. Quincy A. Shaw, tosee a collection of J. F. Millet’s pic- 
tures. Two rapt hours. Never before have I been so 
penetrated by this kind of expression. I stood long and 
long before ‘* the Sower’’ (see frontispiece in Scribner’s of 
last November). This particular painting is, I believe, what 
the picture-men designate ‘‘ the first Sower,’’ as the artist 
executed a second copy, and a third, and, some think, im- 
proved in each. But I doubt it. There is something in 
this that could hardly be caught again—a sublime murkiness 
and original pent fury. 

Besides this masterpiece there were many others (I shall 
never forget the simple evening scene, ‘‘ Watering the Cow’’), 
all inimitable, all perfect as pictures, works of mere art ; and 
then it seemed to me, with that last impalpable ethic pur- 
pose from the artist (most likely unconscious to himself) 
which I am always looking for. To me all of them told the 
full story of what went before and necessitated the great 
French Revolution—the long precedent crushing of the 
masses of a heroic people into the earth, in abject poverty, 
hunger—every right denied, humanity attempted to be put 
back for generations—yet Nature’s force, Titanic here, the 
stronger and hardier for that repression—waiting terribly to 
break forth, revengeful—the pressure on the dykes, and the 
bursting at last—the storming of the Bastile—the execution 
of the king and queen—the tempest of massacres and 
blood. Yet who can wonder ? 

Could we wish humanity different? 
Could we wish the people made of wood or stone ? 
Or that there be no justice in destiny or time ? 

The true France, base of all the rest, is certainly in these 
pictures. I comprehend ‘‘ Field-People Reposing,’’ ‘‘ The 
Diggers,’’ and ‘* The Angelus’’ in this opinion. 

Some folks always think of the French as a small race, 
five or five and ahalf feet high, and ever frivolous and 
smirking. Nothing of the sort. The bulk of the personnel 
of France, before the Revolution, was large-sized, serious, 
industrious as now, and simple. The Revolution and 
Napoleon’s wars dwarfed the standard of human size, but 
it will come up again. 

If for nothing else, I should dwell on my Boston visit for 
opening to me the new world of Millet’s pictures. Will 
America ever have such an artist out of her own gestation, 
body, soul ? 


AMID THE TABLETS. 
Sunday, April 17.—There are little episodes in life’s ex- 
perience which you cannot define, or say how it is they do 
affect you ; yet they filter into one’s heart, and tinge its 
blood forever. Such was an hour and a half, late this after- 
noon, in silence and half light, in the great nave of Memo- 


rial Hall, Cambridge, the walls thickly covered with mural 
tablets, bearing the names of students and graduates of the 
University who fell in the Secession War. 

Guard the tablets well, New England—ay, America en- 
tire! They do not appear in your census returns, or statis- 
tics of products, yet all the cotton and wheat, and all the 
mines of California, cannot countervail what those little 
slabs stand for. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Among many, I desire gratefully to specify a few Bostoni- 
ans by name: G. P. Lathrop, Boyle O’Reilly of the Pilot, 
T. H. Bartlett, the sculptor; Frank Hill Smith, the artist, 
and Charles B. Ferrin, proprietor of the Revere House. 
Then for kindest visits and offered hospitalities from Col. 
and Mrs. Charles Fairchild, Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Trow- 
bridge, Mr. and Mrs. Fields, :Mrs. Ole Bull and Mrs. 
Mosher, F. B. Sanborn ; and friendliest calls from W. D. 
Howells, General Banks, C. A. Bartol, T. B. Aldrich, and 
from my old friends George Clapp, and J. R. Newhall of 
Lynn. These, and many others. 

It was well I got away (April 23) in fair order, for if I 
had staid another week I should have been killed with kind- 
ness, and with eating and drinking. 

WaLT WHITMAN, 
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A New Encyclopedia of Poetry.* 

THE next best thing to reading all the works of an author is to 
read his best works ; and what holds true of one author holds true 
of all. But how shall we know which are their best works ? would- 
be readers naturally ask, and are referred to volumes of selections 
which are supposed to answer that question, and which do answer 
it, if they are skilfully edited. But there are editors, and editors ; 
and the great editor, like the great author, is born, not made, 
To be an editor, then, is as surely his vocation as to be a histo- 
rian, a novelist, and a poet, is the vocation of those whom he 
edits, and when he appears, he authenticates himself and his 
work. His name is not Legion, though legions come in his 
name, and, like the fools they are, rush in where he fears to tread, 
disporting themselves lightly while he moves reverently, 

‘* Beating his wings towards the golden bough.”’ 
They generally avoid historians and novelists, though they have 
been known to condense Richardson, and Scott, and Dickens; but 
to make up for their discretion in this direction they precipitate 
themselves on the poets, as if they were easier to be understood 
than writers of prose, and as if it were mere child’s play to edit 
them judiciously. It has not proved such hitherto, for among all 
those who have edited the singers of Great Britain during the last 
three hundred years I can recall but one who has really distin- 
guished himself-—Campbell—whose Specimens are still a classic, 
though other and later editors will probably be thought to have 
done well when posterity shall sit in judgment on ‘* Ward’s Eng- 
lish Poets.”’ z 

What may be called the earliest collection of English poetry is 
‘* Tottel’s Miscellany,’’ after its editor or printer, who gathered 
together the poetical writings of Wyatt and Surrey, and published 
them with fugitive pieces by other authors of the period in 1557, ten 
years after the death of Surrey, and fifteen years after the death of 
Wyatt. It was so popular that it passed through nine editions in 
seventeen years, and was followed by “‘ The Paradise of Dainty 
Devices’’ (1576), ‘‘ A Handful of Pleasant Delights’’ (1581), 
‘* Breton’s Bower of Delights’ (1592), ‘‘ The Phoenix Nest’’ (1593), 
‘*The Arbor of Amorous Delights’’ (1597), and ‘‘ The Passionate 
Pilgrim’’ (1599), the century closing with “‘ England’s Helicon,”’ 
which is delightful reading to-day. Those old Elizabethan mis- 
cellanies were so widely known that it was the most natural thing 
in the world for Slender to refer to the earliest of them, as he is 
supposed to have done when he deplored the absence of his book 
of sonnets. They were not very long-lived, however, notwith- 
standing their contemporary popularity, for nearly a century and 





* Harper’s Cyclopzdia of British and American Poetry. Edited by Epes Sargent. 
New York; Harper & Brothers. From advance sheets. 
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a quarter passed before they were succeeded by a second growth, 
whereof the first noticeable shoot was Ramsay’s ‘‘ Tea Table Mis- 
cellany,’’ which sparkled cosily in the good city of Edinburgh in 
1724. Thirteen years Jater came ‘‘ The Muses’ Library’’ (1737), 
and twenty-eight years later (1765), Percy’s famous ‘‘ Reliques,’’ 
the study of which by two or three men of genius revived the old, 
and created the new school of English poetry. Headley’s 
** Select Beauties of Ancient English Poetry’’(1787), and the first 
edition, in one little volume, of Ellis’s ‘‘ Specimens’’ (1790), closed 
the eighteenth century as ‘‘ England’s Helicon’’ closed the six- 
teenth—rounding a cycle which inclosed the culmination and de- 
cline of the Elizabethan drama ; the beginning and the end of the 
lyricism that enlivened the courts of Charles I. and II.; the 
rhyming tragedies of Etherege, Dryden, and other disciples of the 
frigid French schools ; the stiff blank verse plays of Rowe, Addi- 
son, and Thomson, the satires and ethical epistles of Pope, the 
odes of Collins, the elegy of Gray, the moralities and natural 
descriptions of Cowper, and the incomparable songs of Burns, 
the lark singing at the heaven’s gate—a cycle of glory, and gloom, 
and again of glory, the light of which is still shining in Byron, and 
Wordsworth, and Tennyson; after noon of the long day of English 
poetry whose Morning Star was Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Always a book-maker, for his family was large and his gains 
small, and emulous, perhaps, of the scholarly reputation that Ellis 
had made by his ‘‘ Specimens,’’ Southey projected a continuation 
thereof—‘*‘ Specimens of Later English Poets’’—which was pub- 
lished in three volumes in 1807, and had, I fancy, all the success 
that so voluminously wretched a work deserved. Campbell pro- 
jected his ‘‘ Specimens of the British Poets’’ three years before 
this date, and after brooding over it and dawdling over it nearly 
fifteen years, finally published it in seven volumes in 1819. Dr. 
Aikin, a dull man with old-fashioned tastes, brought out his 
** Select Works of the British Poets’’ during the next year ; about 
which time Hazlitt edited a collection of ‘‘ English Poets,’’ which 
for some reason was suppressed, though it was soon issued, 
I believe. I am not able to enumerate, nor is it desirable to 
enumerate here, the long list of Poetic Miscellanies edited and 
published in England within the last sixty years. I have read 
many of them, and have read critical notices of many more, and 
when I say that the majority appear to me ably edited, though 
none so ably as the “‘ Specimens’’ of Campbell, and that they are 
numerous enough to fill a good-sized library, I say all that I need 
to say concerning them. 

The first Poetic Miscellany of American origin saw the light in 
the last decade of the eighteenth century, the year after the pub- 
lication of Ellis’s ‘‘ Specimens.’’ All that I know about it I find 
in Griswold, who says it was entitled ‘‘ Beauties of Poetry, British 
and American,” that it was printed in 1791 by Matthew Carey 
(limagine in New York), and that it contained specimens of nine- 
teen native writers. He says, further, that two years later the 
first of a proposed series of volumes of American Poems, Selected 
and Original, was printed in Litchfield, Conn., under the editorial 
supervision of Richard Alsop, who was one of the early American 
poets ; and that in the following year the ‘‘ Columbian Muse,’’ a 
selection of American poetry by various authors of established 
reputation, appeared from the press of J. Carey, in New York. It 
was not until the close of the third decade of the present century 
that Poetic Miscellanies can be said to have become a feature of 
American ‘literature. They started tentatively in Kettell’s ‘* Speci- 
mens of American Poetry’’ (1829), Cheever’s ‘‘ Common Place 
Book of American Poetry’’ (1829), Bryant’s ‘‘ Selections from 
the American Poets’’ (1840), and Halleck’s ‘‘ Selections from the 
British Poets’’ (1840). Dr. Griswold next enteréd the field with 
‘** The Poets and Poetry of America’ (1842). The success of this 
compilation, which passed through fifteen editions in seven years, 
led other book-makers to emulate it, or so much of it as represented 


the singers of America of the softer sex, whom they proceeded- 


straightway to edit, Miss Caroline May publishing her ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Female Poets’’ in 1848, Mr. T. B. Read his ‘‘ Female Poets of 
America’ in the same year—a circumstance which annoyed Dr. 
Griswold, who Judaically divided the ladies and gentlemen of his 
tuneful congregation, and installed the former by themselves in the 


- “* Female Poets of America’’ in 1849, he having previously publish- 


ed, in 1844, ‘* The Poets and Poetry of England inthe Nineteenth 
Century.’’ Dana published ‘‘ The Household Book of Poetry’’ in 
1858 ; Bryant, ‘‘ A Library of Poetry and Song”’ in 1870; Coates, 
‘* The Fireside Cyclopedia’ in 1878, and Messrs. Fields and Whip- 
ple, “‘ The Family Library of British Poetry,’’ 1878. The list 


closes at present with Harper’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of British and 
American Poetry,’’ upon which Mr. Epes Sargent was engaged 
for several years, but which he did not live to see in its present 
form, the last pages being put in type only a few days before his 
death. Four of the five volumes just named—z.e., Sargent’s, 
Coates’s, Bryant’s, and Dana’s—represent both British and Ameri- 
can poetry; the fifth, the Field-Whipple volume, representing 
British poetry alone. The selections in the Dana, Bryant,, and 
Coates volumes are arranged under different headings or classifi- 
cations ; the arrangement of the Fields-Whipple and Sargent vol- 
umes is chronological, or as nearly so as may be. A good deal can 
be said in favor of both systems of arrangement. Occasional 
readers, to whom poetry is the recreation of spare moments, or the 
gratification of certain moods, prefer the former; habitual 
readers, to whom it is an instruction as well as an amusement—a 
divine charm whose influence is never lost, though it changes 
from age to age—prefer the latter, and are wise, I think, in so 
doing. A few figures in regard to these volumes may not be 
without interest : The first edition of the ‘‘ Household Book of Poe- 
try’’ contained selections from two hundred and eighty-six poets ; 
the first edition of ‘‘ A Library of Poetry and Song”’ contained 
selections from five hundred and seventy-four poets; the second 
selections from six hundred and seventy-six poets ; and the third 
selections from seven hundred and fifty-five poets. The ‘‘ Fireside 
Encyclopedia of Poetry’’ contains selections from four hundred 
and twenty-four poets; ‘“‘ The Family Library of British Poetry’ 
contains selections from three hundred and ninety-seven poets ; 
and Harper’s ‘‘ Cyclopzdia of British and American Poetry’’ con- 
tains selections from seven hundred and forty poets, besides over 
a hundred selections from anonymous writers of songs and bal- 
lads. Numerically the Bryant volume contains fifteen more names 
than the Sargent volume ; but as many of these are only repre- 
sented by fragments of two or three lines at the end of the chief 
classes of verse, it is not incorrect to say that the latter represents 
the greater number, if not, indeed, the greatest number of poets 
ever represented in a single volume. 

-How has Mr. Sargent performed his task? He has shown the 
knowledge and the skill that might have been expected from so 
well read and so accomplished a writer ; he has shown a catholicity 
as well as a sureness of taste; and he has avoided the two great 
temptations which always lie in wait for the latest editor—the de- 
termination to represent his authors by poems that were never 
before quoted, and the determination to represent his subject by 
authors that were never before quoted —a hazardous undertaking, 
in which success, except a measurable success, is almost impossi- 
ble. He has proceeded on what seems to me the true principle 
of arrangement, that of chronology ; he has made his selections 
as full as he could consistently with the multitude to be selected 
from, neither rejecting old ones because they were old, nor accept- 
ing new ones because they were new, but earnestly aiming in 
both cases to represent the great body of British and American 
poets at their best, and their best only ; and he has felt the de- 
mand of his work—the natural demand of its readers for informa- 
tion concerning it and its authors, biographical, critical, histori- 
cal, in short for all sorts of information—an imperative demand 
which he has fulfilled with a thoroughness that is honorable to his 
scholarship, and a modesty that is honorable tohis genius. That 
such a work as this might have been done differently I can see ; 
that it could have been done better I do not see at all. 

; R. H. STODDARD. 





Life and Education of Laura Bridgman.* 

THIS book draws largely upon Dr. Howe’s statements con- 
cerning Laura Dewey Bridgman, which were presented from year 
to year in his reports of the Perkins Institution for the Blind. It 
contains also copious extracts from the journals kept by the teach- 
ers employed by Dr. Howe in the daily instruction of his wonder- 
ful pupil. The author, or rather the editor of the book, was her- 
self the third of these teachers. She contributes to its contents a 
great part or the whole of her own journal, kept while she was 
thus employed ; a thread of narrative, intended to connect and 
supplement the matters recorded in the different journals ; and 
some comments of her own upon certain of these matters. The 
volume also contains some letters written by Laura to her friends, 
teachers, and relatives ; part of her journal ; a brief autobiographi- 





* Life and Education of Laura Dewey Bridgman. By Mary Swift Lamson. (New 
Edition.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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cal fragment, and two rhapsodical compositions to which she has 
given the name of poems. An introduction of some length has 
been furnished by Professor Edwards A. Park, of Andover. This, 
with a brief preface from the hand of Mrs. Lamson, makes up the 
sum of the contents, which are further illustrated by fac-similes of 
Laura’s handwriting, and by heliotypes of herself and her fellow- 
pupil, Oliver Caswell. Few American readers will need to be told 
that Laura Bridgman, now a woman of fifty years, was a blind, 
deaf and dumb child, intrusted by her parents to Dr. Howe when 
nearly eight years old, for such education as he might be able to 
give her. She had not been born with these infirmities, but had 
suffered them, soon after the end of her second year, in conse- 
quence of a severe attack of scarlet fever. Dr. Howe, already a 
recognized authority in the education of the blind, heard of her 
case at a time in which he was revolving in his thoughts the pos- 
sibility of reaching a mind so imprisoned, through the medium of 
language, which should be taught in a way not yet invented. The 
story of Laura, he himself has said, seemed to him an answer to 
these inward seekings. He at once visited her at the home of her 
parents, a country town in New Hampshire, and found that, in 
addition to the loss of sight and hearing, she had nearly lost the 
senses of taste and smell. Not without difficulty he persuaded her 
parents to part with her in order that he might try what could be 
done for her, and, after a short interval of time, her mother 
brought her to the Perkins Institute, and left her there. 

The experiment of her education now began in good earnest. 
Dr. Howe rightly held the value of definite language far above 
that of signs. The process by which he instructed the child 
was at once ingenious and simple. Labels bearing in raised 
type the names of various articles were pasted upon the ob- 
jects corresponding to them—a chair, a knife, etc. Upon these 
the little pupil was invited to exercise her rare nicety of touch. 
After some time the separate letters forming the words were given 
her, in order that she might place them in their right order. 
These endeavors occupied a number of weeks. Dr. Howe has left 
a record of the day on which she was first able to spell the word 
‘“ pen” in the way just described, immediately afterward holding 
up the article, and thereby showing that she apprehended the re- 
lation between the word and the thing. Her face at this moment 
was lit up, he tells us, with a new brightness, while he himself 
exclaimed ‘* Eureka !’’ with a greater joy, knowing that his pupil 
now held in her hand the chain that should link her to the 
thought and experience of her race. Small as this first advance 
was, it was the key to all the rest. In the years that followed, 
Laura’s quick intelligence, aided by competent teachers and by 
the constant supervision of Dr. Howe, enabled her to conquer the 
difficulties of language with astonishing rapidity. As she ac- 
quired the power of expressing her thoughts, it became obvious 
that this imprisoned human soul was as human as it is possible to 
be. The questions of reason, the concatenations of logic were all 
in her, potentially, and her mental processes, acting upon the new 
data successively presented to her, were precisely like those of 
other people. Despite this likeness to her kind, the originality of 
her position gave great interest to every step of her mental and 
moral progress, and Dr. Howe, following and aiding this prog- 
ress with the concentrated attention which was one of his rare 
gifts, awoke one day and found his labor published to the world. 
From the commencement of Laura’s education, his reports gave 
succinct but graphic accounts of the wonderful unfolding of her 
powers of mind. These reports were waited for by the com- 
munity with eager interest. Upon one point a special anxiety 
was sometimes expressed. Dr. Howe had been very anxious 
that his pupil’s idea of God should be from the first a reasonable 
and adequate one. In order to secure this end, he had felt 
obliged to isolate her, as far as possible, from the various and 
conflicting opinions current in the world about her, and to intrust 
her very gradually and carefully with a truth so momentous as is 
the existence and presence of God. This was a noble endeavor, 
and though not wholly successful, was not wholly a failure. In 
Laura’s journal, in her letters, written at a later period, and in the 
journal of Miss Wight, the last and most mature of her Jady-teach- 
ers, her religious sense appears to be fully active, and fully in- 
formed. 

Dr. Howe was often urged to write a complete history of his 
experience with Laura Bridgman. He sometimes promised, and 
always intended to do this, but was obliged, to the very end of his 
working life, to undertake so much in which his personal presence 
and influence were indispensable, that this literary task remained 


unfulfilled. How manifold were his labors and his interests may 
be inferred from the record of the memorial meeting held after his 
death in the Boston Music Hall. Each of the numerous speakers 
was intrusted with a special department of the doctor’s service to 
humanity, yet all were unable to exhaust the theme of his modest 
merit. As might be expected, the numerous extracts made from 
Dr. Howe’s printed reports are the most valuable and interesting 
part of the volume now under consideration. They show a mas- 
tery of the subject, a depth of thought and power of observation 
to which little else in the volume corresponds. The statements 
madein Mrs. Morton's (Miss Drew’s) letter, referring to the now 
distant time of Laura’s first instruction, do not altogether agree 
with those repeatedly made by Dr. Howe, and never contradicted. 
According to his account, Laura's first perception of the meanin 

of her first word was the result of a series of lessons which laste 

through several weeks, and in which he himself diligently labored. 
Mrs. Morton's ‘‘ Dr. Howe and I”’ is hardly expressive of this 
fact. Of the three teachers’ diaries presented wholly or in part, 
that of Miss Wight is by far the most thoughtful and satisfactory. 
Professor Park’s introduction is speculative and discursive in its 
character, and somewhat over-authoritative in tone when consid- 
ered as the work of one who is neither an expert in the education 
of *‘ defectives,’’ nor yet especially familiar at first hand with the 
facts and features of Laura’s case. Some of his phrases are cal- 
culated to convey an erroneous impression, as, for example, when 
he describes Laura as ‘‘ placed under the general superintendence 
of Dr. Howe.’’ This does not express the fact that the idea as well 
as the plan of Laura’s education originated with Dr. Howe, that 
her presence at the institution was due to his personal efforts, and 
that, from first to last, every step of her wonderful progress was 
carefully watched and directed by him. Wishing to enumerate 
the advantages enjoyed by Laura before she came under Dr. Howe’s 
care, Professor Park gives prominence to the circumstance that 
the first seven years of her life ‘‘ were spent in the vicinity of Dart- 
mouth College.’’ He says, indeed, that ‘* she probably derived 
no direct influence from the college.’’ This, considering that she 
lost both sight and hearing after the first two of these years, and 
that her family was one of plain farming people, seems a tolerably 
safe proposition. In speaking of her eagerness to acquire knowl- 
edge, he says that ‘* inquisitiveness makes the scholar.’’ If this 
is true, how cheap and easy should scholarship become! He fur- 
ther asserts that ‘* if her curiosity had been earlier gratified in re- 
ceiving a knowledge of God, her mind would have been more rap- 
idly as well as more symmetrically developed.’’ What we have 
already quoted from reports and journals shows that her chival- 
rous guide sought to prepare her for this supreme of all knowledge 
by every step which could worthily introduce her to it, and that 
— considerations have had much to do with the shaping of 

er life. 

It is much to be desired that this interesting topic should here- 
after be taken up by sone one who shall treat it in a thoroughly 
philosophical and scientific manner. It will be especially useful 
that the interesting studies recently made by Professor G. Stanley 
Hall concerning Laura’s physical and mental condition at the 
present time, and partially printed in the English periodical znd, 
should be fully laid before the reading and thinking public of this 
country. This public will be glad to learn that a complete collec- 
tion of Dr. Howe’s reports concerning Laura Bridgman will short- 
ly be printed in book form, with an appropriate introduction. 

JULIA WARD HOWE. 





‘** Pepacton.” 

SIMPLY to read the list of the titles of Mr. Burroughs’ books is 
a pleasure. ‘‘ Wake Robin,’’ ‘‘ Winter Sunshine,”’ ** Birds and 
Poets,’’ ‘‘ Locusts and Wild Honey’’— how much they reveal the 
man and tell of his work. 

This last, ‘‘ Pepacton,’’ is all the more charming because it is 
not self-evident in the start, only suggestive ; so truly suggestive, 
however, that we are in no wise astonished to find that it is the 
Indian name of a stream ; a stream which knew John Burroughs 
when he was a boy. This inversion is used deliberately. It is 
impossible to think of Mr. Burroughs separated from nature. If one 
had the good fortune to live in his part of the country, to meet him 
anywhere, by field or stream, would surely always seem as natural 
an incident as to see any other feature or member of nature’s 
visible system—a spring, or a bird. Such a lover, observer, and 
participator as he, takes rank and kinship at once with the scenes 
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and creatures of his devotion. He himself is a marvellous instance 
of what, in one of his finest felicities of phrase, he calls ‘‘ A name- 
less quality that is akin to trees and growths, and the inarticulate 
forces of nature.’’ Next to being John Burroughs, or going bee- 
hunting with him, is the reading of his books; and it sometimes 
seems as if it must be almost as good. There is in every word he 
writes about nature a subtle and elusive charm, which escapes your 
every attempt at definition ; just as the precise charm of the suc- 
cessive moments of a day in the woods has fled from your memory 
at night, leaving behind, nevertheless, a consciousness greater 
than any mere remembering, and safe beyond all danger of being 
ever forgotten. This is not the result of subjectivity in Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s handling of his themes : on the contrary, he is curiously 
devoid of it, and it is a marvel how, in spite of its absence, we 
get so keen a sense of his personality. No man ever before wrote 
in the first person so objectively. The only quality of Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s own nature which comes out in his writings is his pas- 
sionate love of the outer world. We are with him, follow him, 
up hill and down ; see all that he sees, and hear all that he hears ; 
but no more of what he thinks, or feels, no more trace of his indi- 
vidual sorrow, joy, interpretations, ideals, do we know than if we 
had travelled with a deer or a swallow. His love and [fidelity to 
the world into which he takes us keep us aglow; but he is like 
some royal guide or messenger, sworn dumb about himself, while 
he is commissioned to instruct us freely and lift us up into the 
realms of beautiful riches belonging to the sovereign he serves. 
Of the eight sketches which form this volume it is hard to choose 
which one may be said to be best. ‘‘ Footpaths,’’ ‘‘ A Bunch of 
Herbs,’’ ‘* A White Day and a Red Fox,” “‘ Springs,’’ and ‘‘An 
Idyl of the Honey Bee,’’—all are delicious reading. 

To what he says of ‘* Springs,’’ he adds words of poetic rever- 
ence from Seneca, and Plutarch, and Theocritus, and Pliny ; but 
no one of them all said so much in so little as he when he calls a 
spring, ‘‘ picture and parable, and an instrument of music.”’ 
*" There is no more large and universal symbol in nature than the 
spring. . . . For the refreshment of simple spring water in art 
we must still go back to Greek poetry.’’ This last is as fine a 
tribute to the spring as to Greek verse. The ‘‘Idyl of the 
Honey Bee’’ is an idyl indeed, from its first word to its last. It 
hums and buzzes and makes the room smell of honey as one reads 
—of honey and of pine-tree tops too, across acres of which the bee- 
hunter tracks the bee, as hounds track hares. Bees are ‘‘ ac- 
quainted with the woods only from the top side and from the air 
above ; they recognize home only by landmarks here, and in every 
instance rise aloft to take their bearings. Think how familiar to 
them the topography of the forest summits must be, an umbrage- 
ous sea or plain where every mark and point is known.’’ Of the 
foot path, Mr. Burroughs says, ‘‘ A foot-path is of slow growth, 
and it is a wild shy thing that is easily scared away.’’ ‘‘ The 
devi] is in the horse to make men proud, and fast, and ill-man- 
nered ; only when you go afoot do you grow in the grace of gen- 
tleness and humility.’’ Of weeds, ‘* the most human plants after 
all are the weeds. How they cling to man and follow him around 
the world.’’ Of a forest wrapped in snow, ‘‘ The very trees have 
turnedtosnow. The smallest branch is like a cluster of great white 
antlers. . . . Thesun blazes, the sky is without a cloud or film, 

et we walk in a soft white shade. A gentle breeze was 

lowing on the open crest of the mountain, but one could carry a 
lighted candle through these snow-curtained and snow-canopied 
chambers.’’ The delicate perfection of such phrases as these is 
rare. It is like faint, clear upper notes of the “‘ first violin’ ina 
symphony. Not every one in the audience will catch them ; and, 
moreover, one must know the symphony. H. HH. 





Historical Geography.* 


ONE of the best known names in historical literature across the 
water is that of Edward A. Freeman, and both the present gen- 
eration of readers and the younger generation of pupils in Eng- 
land and America are indebted to him—the one, for many ad- 
mirable essays on the recent Eastern complications in connection 
with Turkey's fate, the other for a series of very useful and suc- 
cessful school histories. His authority is recognized abroad and 
here as that of a thorough scholar, a careful thinker, and a writer 
willing and able to apply all modern resources and methods in the 
details of the historian’s work. His style, even in so dry a subject 





* The Historical Geogra hy Of Europe. By Edward A. Freeman. 2 Vols. New 
York: Scribner & Wel eed. 


as geography, is clear and varied, and in the work under review 
he has succeeded admirably in imparting to the exceedingly con- 
fusing record of changes in the geographical outlines of Europe, 
something of the interest which belongs to historic narrative. The 
story of the fluctuations of boundary lines in that continent is the 
story of the migrations of the Aryan race, of its mighty conflict 
with preceding races, its internal convulsions during thirty cen- 
turies, and its wonderful struggle, not yet ended, with succeeding 
migrations. It is a record beginning with the first arrival in 
Europe of the great Asiatic hordes who poured in successive tidal 
streams into Greece, and Italy, and France, to dash on the border 
highlands of Spain ; who spread northward into Germany, Scan- 
dinavia, and the British Isles, to break on the Inish shore and the 
Hebrides ;—a record which leaves the Aryan races, now at last 
a Europe from end to end, face to face with a more recent 

orde which, pouring down from the Russian Steppes and old 
Scythia, is to-day crushing out Turkey and threatening the new 
Germanic Empire. 

As an historical geographer, it is Mr. Freeman’s business to 
trace out this advancing wave, to mark its spread and numerous 
halts, the swaying line of the tremendous conflict. In its general 
and simpler movements this is always a most fascinating process. 
He traces briefly the struggle of nations and dynasties, the pro- 
gress and retrogression of national movements. After every im- 
portant convulsion we can pause and get our geographical bear- 
ings. We can sum up results and take account of territory lost 
or won, in vivid outlines, red, blue, or green. Although we may 
not actually watch the contending armies, see the kings’ heads 
fall, or sum up the fiscal resources left in the strong-box of em- 
— we can mark the visible results in every foot of land re- 
inquished or acquired. This is a study for kings. What did the 
Allied Powers and Napoleon care for the millions slain during the 
French wars which ended with the treaty of 1815? The interest 
of the great diplomats, as they pored over the reconstructed map 
of Europe, lay in the advancing or receding boundaries of their 
lords’ territories. Cavour and his master, Victor Emmanuel, we 
may be sure, watched, with greatest pleasure the swelling outlines 
of the Sardinian and Italian kingdom. Bismarck went back from 
Paris in 1871, thinking most of the affluent domain of Prussia, 
and the fine mountains and fertile champaigns which would now 
be inclosed within the lines of the German Fatherland. But this 
geographical aspect of race and dynastic life, which is of so much 
interest to monarchs and ministers, has its attractions also for 
all of us. The fortunes of rulers are essentially our fortunes, and 
though we cannot take them in the dry lump, as the diplomats 
do, we love to trace the outlines which have been fixed amid the 
thunder of battles. Mr. Freeman has enabled us to do this by 
the aid of some sixty-five maps, carefully drawn, well colored, 
and clearly printed, making a small volume by themselves. They 
cover all the important epochs of history involving serious re-dis- 
tribution of national territory. There were scores of minor 
changes, not always permanent, but of importance to the student 
as illustrating the progress of many wars ; and, to our thinking, 
it is a defect in the work that smaller maps to the number of sev- 
eral score, were not added, perhaps as page illustrations in the 
volume of text. Such gains and losses of states are detailed in 
this department, so that it is possible to fill up mentally the gaps 
between the map epochs; but in a geographical chart of history 
of permanent value, every important detail may well be set before 
the eye, not in the general list of maps, where it might confuse 
the mind with a multiplicity of detail, but in its proper place in 
the descriptive text. Something of this. generosity is due to the 
student who pays the very liberal price affixed to English publica- 
tions imported, like this, for use in America. 

In the first volume, consisting of over 700 pages, the student 
will find ample means for making out a general review of all the 
great historical questions which have made the diplomatic and 
military history of the last twenty years, the rise of the Kingdom 
of Italy, for instance, and the fortunes of the House of Savoy. By 
the aid of the text and the maps, we can work out also the lead- 
ing points of the Eastern question—a thing of no slight interest to 
the newspaper reader of these days, whose attention has been 
called to Turkey by no less than three serious wars within thirty 
years ; of the growth of modern Greece, whose energetic mer- 
chants and sailors have recovered for their people, since 1821, 
something of the old spirit of Marathon and Thermopyle, and for 
their nationality two thirds of the famous old peninsula and its 
beautiful islands. So, too, the wide-reaching hand of Prussia 
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may be seen sweeping over the mainland of Europe, plucking a 
jewel, now on the Baltic or the German Ocean, now among the 
Austrian Mountains, now from the warm plains of France. The 
reader of to-day can hardly read intelligently without such a work 
as Mr. Freeman’s at his elbow, and no work has appeared for a 
long time so comprehensive, so patiently studied, and so well 
worthy of confidence as this. The editor’s work is well done. The 
table of contents is rich, the marginal synopsis full, the index ample. 
The publishers, for their handsome type and good paper should, 
to our taste, have given a broader margin. For the lack of this, 
the page has the look of a generous, handsome face in a Quaker 
bonnet. But it is perhaps the fulness of the marginal synopsis 
which produces this effect. 


Buddhist Maxims.* 


THE comparative study of religions, like the comparative study 
of languages, is of recent date. It takes two forms and directions, 
one historical, the other philosophical. Max Miiller, Professor of 
Sanskrit in Oxford University, an Anglicized German scholar, is 
an acknowledged authority in both, but more particularly in the 
history of the ancient religions of the East as connected with the 
languages of the East. The ‘*‘ Sacred Books of the East,’’ which 
he is editing and publishing through the Oxford University Press, 
furnish the authentic material for this important and interesting 
study of the science of religion. The ‘* Dhammapada’’—a collec- 
tion of Buddhist maxims, some wise, some otherwise —is the tenth 
volume of this series, which includes also the ‘‘ Sutta-Nipfta,’’ 
translated by Fausbéll. Buddhism is the most powerful of all 
heathen religions, and in its ethics comes nearer to Christianity 
than any other — the Jewish. Its founder, Sakya Muni, the 
Buddha, led a life of self-denial and devotion to humanity which 
in some respects resembles the life of Jesus. Buddhism arose 
from a democratic and humanitarian revolt against the spirit of 
caste and priestcraft of Brahminism, about six hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era. In its organization and institutions it has 
a striking resemblance to the Roman Catholic Church, so much 
so that early Catholic missionaries regarded it as the devil’s cari- 
cature of their own religion. The Buddhists have the monastic 
system, celibacy, voluntary poverty and obedience, a sort of pope, 
prayers for the dead, confession and absolution, pilgrimages, alms- 
giving, penances, and avariety of ceremonies and customs similar 
to those of the Catholics. They put the chief end of life in Nirwana, 
that is, pantheistic absorption into a state of absolute freedom 
from all desire and want, which is the cause of all suffering. 
This absorption is to be obtained by a life of ascetic self-denial 
and active benevolence, in imitation of the example of Sakya Muni. 


An American Marchioness on Periodical Amnesia.+ 


IT is trite to say that a book may be so bad as to be delicious. 
There are many such books ; but it is seldom we come upon one 
so inimitably, so delightfully bad as ‘‘ Mr. Perkins’ Daughter.’’ 
One is bewildered to know where to begin in handling it. Per- 
haps it is wisest, before plunging into the preposterousness and 
neurologicalness of its plot, to give a taste of its style. What 
could be expected of a writer who opens a story by speaking of a 
‘*sun just hot enough to be borne with patience?’ a steamer 
ready to sail, where people came “‘ tearing on board as though 
pursued by his Satanic Majesty ;’’ alongside of which “ carriages 
drove rapidly up and deposited their contents,’’ a woman “‘ of a 
purely blonde type, her eyes a violet blue shade, and her hair per- 
fectly golden ;’’ a vehicle which ** drew up and began to unload 
itself ;* a leave-taking which ‘* was a fait accompli.’’ We take 
these phrases at haphazard from the first half-dozen pages of the 
book. There are also such paragraphs as this : 


‘* Miss Perkins and her brother joined Mr. and Mrs. Perkins. The 
former had unbuttoned his waistcoat, thereby exposing a vast expanse 
of shirt-front and a pair of very gorgeous suspenders, and was fan- 
ning himself vigorously with his pocket-handkerchief. . . . The 
widow’s cap and bonnet had been replaced by a coquettish little hood 
of black satin, with a crimson rose nestling on one side of it, which 
was intensely becoming. . . . It generally happens, however, 
that out of the assembled collection”’ (of steamboat passengers) ‘‘ one 
or two persons may prove to be harmonious, nay sympathetic, and to 





“* The Dhammapada. A Collection of Verses: being one of the Canonical Books of 
the Buddhists. Translated from P&li by F. Max Miiller. . 

+ Mr. Perkins’ Daughter: an International R By March Clara 
Lanza. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 





these one clings with the tenacity of the bindweed, thus avoiding by a 
complete interchange of ideas a total stagnation of the intellect. 

As for Jessy, she was in a seventh heaven of delight. At last she was 
to be thrown among people who could appreciate her, and whom she 
could appreciate without the trying adjunct of her parents’ presence 
being forced upon her.’’ 


How impossible to define or analyze the enjoyableness of that 
word “‘ adjunct ;”’ or of the recipe for avoiding “‘ a total stagnation 
of the intellect.’’ But too much time must not be spent upon 
mere surface peculiarities. There are in the construction of this 
tale depths to be sounded which cannot be disposed of in few 
words, and which one is by no means prepared for by the unthink- 
ing boisterousness of its opening. Mr. Perkins is a Kansas mil- 
lionaire, who began his working life as a deck hand on a Missis- 
sippi steamboat ; made his first money by peddling canned oysters 
and bottled beer; and extended this inelegant commerce till it 
brought him millions. He and his wife are kind-hearted, gener- 
ous, affectionate people ; in speech and behavior vulgar, with the 
sort of vulgarity, however, which comes simply from lack of training 
and culture. To their two children, a son and a daughter, they 
have given every advantage of education which money could buy, 
and they are now taking them to Europe for that ‘‘ foreign tour’ 
without which no American parents’ duty to their family seems 
to be regarded as complete. This *‘ daughter’ is one of the 
heroines of the story. Her portrait, evidently taken from a photo- 
graph, is the frontispiece of the book. She is represented as 
winning the well-nigh instantaneous love of both men and women 
of culture and refinement. Yet this isaspecimen of her behavior : 
One of her fellow passengers on the steamer, a young man whom 
she had seen for the first time the day before, meets her in the 
saloon doorway and is about to pass her “ with a slight bow.”’ . 
She stops him and says, ‘‘ Why are you in sucha hurry?’ A 
few hours later we find her cross-questioning him as follows : 


‘* Have you any sisters?’’ - ‘‘One.”” ‘Is she pretty?’ ‘‘ Not 
particularly.’’ ‘‘ Where is she now?’’ ‘‘ At Newport, I suppose.” 
“* Your mother has a cottage there, has she not?’ ‘‘ Yes, we always 
go there.’’ ‘‘ Have you any brothers?’ At this point the be- 
leaguered young man breaks out with, “‘ Miss Perkins, don't you 
think it would be more satisfactory if Iwere to write out my entire 
family history and give it to you? It would save such a number of 
questions.”’ 

It must be admitted that, as the story goes on, Miss Perkins 
mends her manners vastly ; in fact she is in the latter half of the 
story quite another person, as indeed if she had not been the story 
could not have gone onat all. Butsuch transformations are noth- 
ing to marchionesses intent on Amnesia. And we too must come 
to the Amnesia and not dawdle in this way over less important 
characters and incidents. The marchioness kindly states in a pre- 
fatory note that “‘ Amnesia’’ is a “‘ condition,’’ the existence of 
which is not ‘‘ generally known to Jay readers.’’ She does not 
mean lay readers of the Episcopal sect in particular, we take it, 
but all readers who are not “‘ neurological physicians,’’ and that 
must be by far the greater proportion of the reading world. So it 
is not after all a disgrace not to have the remotest idea what 
** Amnesia’”’ is. It is a comfort to know this, because even after 
a careful perusal of ‘‘ Mr. Perkins’ Daughter,’’ we do not know 
what ‘*‘ Amnesia’ is. We only know some of the things that it 
makes people do. We have known so many people to do just 
such things before, that we should never have supposed there was 
anything except total depravity needed to account for such 
actions. But far be it from us to dispute phenomena “‘ well known 
to neurological physicians.”’ 

Jessie makes a partial conquest of the catechized young man 
before the voyage is over, and of a Russian countess whom he is 
escorting, and who invites Jessie and her brother to visit her in her 
villa at Homburg. Here the plot thickens, and the heroine of the 
Amnesia episode appears. She is the countess’s niece Monika, 
and lives with her. The countess has a son Harold. ‘‘ Oh, so 
clever! but twenty-three and already in diplomatic service, at- 
tached to the German legation at Rome. I should so like him to 
go to Washington,”’ says this Russian countess of marvellous cul- 
ture and worldly experience. Two young ladies (one English, the 
other American); Mr. Harry Richards, the bequestioned young 
man of the steamer; Harold the countess’s son; the Fraulein 
Monika, and Mr. Perkins’s daughter and son make up the 
party of young people that the countess finally gathers about her 
in her villa. One would think it large enough for all dramatic pur 
poses without the introduction of Amnesia, either male or female, 
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But the marchioness does not take this view of the situation. 
Jessie becomes engaged to Harry Richards, having first refused 
the countess’s son, who goes away broken-hearted, and becomes 
the hero of a semi-military episode, in which he wins high honors, 
and fights a duel with an old suitor of Jessie’s. The villa takes 
fire one night, and the Fraulein Monika, rescued by Harry 
Richards and Robert Perkins, is brought insensible out of the 
burning house. Here begins the Amnesia incident. The Fraulein 
comes out of her long fainting fit a changed person. She sees, 
hears, smells, rises up and sits down, walks, talks, and eats like 
herself, but in all acts of a moral nature she is changed. She 
evinces an absorbing passion for Harry Richards, slowly wins him 
away from his betrothed, and actually becomes engaged to him. 
From having been a devout Catholic she becomes, under her lover’s 
influence, a materialist and a sceptic. This Amnesia of Miss 
Monika’s naturally makes a good deal of disturbance in one way 
and another, and gives Jessie Perkins some pain. However, she 
dismisses Mr. Richards from her mind more easily than could 
have been expected, and begins almost immediately to ask herself 
whether after all she did not like Harold Fehrman better. Just 
as all this was ina fair way to be comfortably arranged, the 
Amnesia departed at the end of a month as suddenly as it came. 
Monika awoke in a fine perplexity as to her state and situa- 
tion, and utterly repudiated the very idea of an affection for Mr. 
Harry Richards. ‘* Do you not feel as if you could eat some- 
thing ?’’ said her embarrassed friends. To which easy solution 
of difficulties she turned with avidity, ‘‘ and so a tempting meal 
was prepared for her, and after she had eaten it and drunk a glass 
of Steinberger, she fell into a natural sleep.’’ Mr. Harry Richards, 
who is as imbecile a prig as was ever drawn, accepts his dis- 
missal with charming nonchalance and takes leave of his un- 
Amnesiaed fiancée in a letter which is one of the very best bad 
things in the book. ‘‘ In consequence of this sudden termination 
—or may | not say suspension—of .our engagement,’’ he writes, 
‘* T shall leave for America, as soon as possible and there await your 
restoration.’’ The story closes with the reunion of Harold and 
Jessie, and a fine flourish of trumpets in the way of a king’s messen- 
ger bringing to Harold a commission from the King of Bavaria. 
We forgot to mention, in passing, that far back in the tale this same 
King of Bavaria had presented to the Perkins family (as a reward 
for Mr. Perkins’s bravery in stopping a pair of horses running 
away with a couple of princesses of the court), ‘‘a large velvet 
casket, in which were contained four other smaller caskets. One 
of them held the king’s miniature set with diamonds, and was for 
Mr. Perkins ; another, a superb diamond necklace and cross for 
Mrs. Perkins ; the third a very elegant and complicated watch for 
Robert ; and the fourth, a necklace and medallion of sapphires for 
essie.”’ 
. There is one melancholy reflection which dampens our enjoy- 
ment of this novel. What deadly suggestions does it make to 
all persons ~oorvgeg § evil designs against their fellow men! It 
has been thought a dangerous symptom of the times that crimes 
so often escape punishment now on the plea of ‘‘ temporary in- 
sanity.’’ But the plea of ‘* temporary insanity’’ sinks into insig- 
nificance as a shelter, by the side of Amnesia. Thirty days’, nay, 
even three months’ liberty to do one’s wickedest, right and left, if 
only one can feign Amnesia! Will the secret be taught in pam- 
phlets? sold at druggists’? Tetzel’s indulgences were paltry 
makeshifts in comparison. Whose life or whose property will be 
safe if this novel is widely circulated among “‘ lay readers,’’ and 
this fatal device becomes familiar to their minds? It will be im- 
mediately recognized as a practicable one, even by those who are 
unacquainted with “‘ neurological physicians ;’’ for the book itself 
is the strongest possible witness to the truth of its Jeading idea. 


- In fact its existence can only be accounted for on some such sup- 


position. Only in an aggravated attack of Amnesia could any 
marchioness, even an American marchioness, have produced so 
silly and so poor a book. 


** Shadows of Shasta.”* 


IF this story were as good as the introduction to it, Mr. Joaquin 
Miller would have made a valuable addition to the Indian-question 
literature which is springing up, just now, on all hands. But the 
erratic, untrained, untamed, irresponsible poet is even more un- 
trained and untamed in his prose than in his verse ; and this last 


- * Shadows of Shasta, By Joaquin Miller, Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 


story which he has put forth is to the full as bad as anything he 
has ever written ; which is saying a good deal, as all know who, 
by their recognition of his vein of indubitable poetic genius, have 
been won to the patience of reading whatever he writes, in hope 
of some day finding him at last in his senses. The Introduction is 
clear, strong, and to the point. It opens: 


‘* Why this book? Because last year, in the heart of the Sierras, I 
saw women and children chained together and marched down from 
their cool, healthy homes to degradation and death on the reserva- 
tion. At the side of this long chained line, urged on and kept in order 
by bayonets, rode a young officer, splendid in gold and brass, and 
newly burnished from that now famous charity-school on the Hudson. 
These women and children were guilty of no crime: they were not 
even accused of wrong. But their fathers and brothers lay dead in 
battle harness, on the mountain heights, and in the lava beds: and 
their few silent survivors, like Israel of old, were being led into cap- 
tivity, but, unlike the chosen children, never to return to the beloved 
heart of their mountains.” 


The close of the Introduction is as strong and as true as its open- 
ing. No one profoundly alive to the Indian question, and longing 
earnestly to see the American people roused to a realization of the 
shame of our neglect of it, can read this story without feeling, as 
Mr. Miller says, as if he wanted ‘‘to rise up and crush things.”’ 
There is exasperation in seeing such valuable material for a thrill- 
ing and graphic story worse than thrown away ; and there is a 
feeling deeper than exasperation—a feeling of poignant regret— 
that to such material, color, enthusiasm, right impulse, and splen- 
did indignation, there could not have been added literary faculty, 
or at the least literary sense. If that had been added to the rest, 
a blow would have been struck for the Indian race that would 
have told. There are incidents, scenes, pictures, situations in this 
story which might have been made as powerful as anything in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ Instead, they are made melodramatic, 
offensive, simply by the method of handling. The story does not 
escape being offensive and disagreeable, even if one comes to it 
with a heart and mind full of sympathy with and interest in the 
Indian race. What it must be to one antagonistic to Indians, pre- 
judiced against them as coarse and repellent beings, it is painful 
to imagine. 

Two stray waifs of children, a boy and a girl, Indian born, but 
unclaimed by father or mother, are first seen in a mining camp, 
‘‘with an Indian woman who went about picking up bread and 
bits of coin by dancing and singing.’’ Afterward they are taken in, 
and, in a way, cared for by a mysterious old miner called ‘‘ Forty 
Nine.’’ Then they are seen hiding for their lives in the forests 
high up on Shasta, pursued by the agents of the United States 
Government as “Indians to be brought in’’ on a reservation. 
Finally they are caught and added to a miserable line of captured, 
chained creatures, to be marched down the mountain to the reser- 
vation, and put in the reservation jai]. With them, is a noble In- 
dian who had come to love the girl, and whom she loved. For his 
protection of her and her brother, and for his indomitable resolve 
not to be confined on a reservation, he is doubly chained and kept 
day and night under the constant watch of soldiers with fixed 
bayonets. Finally we see the boy and the girl and their friend 
dying in prison ; old Forty Nine, who has followed his half-adopt- 
ed children to the reservation, arrives just in time to hear the 
girl’s entreaty to be buried on the mountain. He takes up her em- 
aciated body as if it were that of an infant, strides out of the camp 
with it in his arms, and is stopped by the sentinel with ‘‘ Halt! 
where are you going? What have you there?’ He halts buta 
moment, and unveiling the young girl's face, replies ‘‘ Iam going to 
bury my dead ;’’ hastens past the awe-stricken soldier, out, up into 
the chaparral, and then into the pines ; up, up, till, laying his bur- 
den down by a mountain stream, he suddenly, with mingled terror 
and ecstasy, sees that the dead girl breathes. The air of the forest 
and the hills has saved her. 

This is the plot of the ‘* Shadows of Shasta’’—of Shasta, whose 
every tree, tint, and outline Miller knows by heart. What a 
background to paint pictures on! What a world to paint pictures 
of! To see all these riches of familiarly-known land, sky, air, 
mountain peaks, and forests, and all this splendor of dramatic 
possibility in actual facts of lives familiarly observed, to see all this 
tossed and tumbled together in discordant successions, and re- 
pellent shapes, is pitiable. It is as if one saw rare embroidered 
damasks, and gem-sewn tissues used tawdrily in flaunting decora- 
tion of an uncleanly hovel. Why will the man who once wrote 
** Songs of the Sierras’’ commit such enormities as this ? 
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Theological Literature. 


WHEN Canon Rawlinson* writes on ancient history, wise people 
read, for he is a patient, conscientious, learned historian. These 
qualities are shown in the present book. This is, however, history 
written for a purpose, and that twofold: first, to show that the 
system of biblical chronology based on the Septuagint gives ample 
room for the historic civilizations, and secondly, to point out the 
accordance of scientific investigations into the history and rela- 
tions of the great races of the world with the ethnographical state- 
ments in Gen. X. This twofold purpose determines the division 
of the book into two parts: ‘‘ Early Civilizations,’’ and ‘‘ Ethnic 
Affinities.’’ As to the latter, the respect of scholars is increasing 
every year for the historical value of Gen. X ; and although some 
of Canon Rawlinson’s statements are open to criticism, he has 
given a valuable commentary on that ancient table of nations. 
The first part, also, contains important arrays of facts, and both 
are pervaded by a devout spirit. But we do not believe, on the 
one hand, that criticism of the systems of biblical chronology is a 
deadly thrust at religion, nor, on the other, that to repel it is to 
win a decisive battle. It is certainly not wise, in the present con- 
dition of the Bible numbers and the disagreement of Christian 
scholars as to their interpretation even in the historical books, to 
make faith depend on any system of dates. Besides, when Canon 
Rawlinson argues against the longer periods which some have 
claimed for the Egyptian and Babylonian civilizations, his result, 
on his own showing, is simply ‘‘ not proven.’’ And even this 
result is reached—to speak only of Babylonia—by an assumption 
which will not bear examination. He allows to the ‘‘ Turanian’”’ 
civilization (probably a misnomer), which preceded the Semitic in 
Babylonia, a period of, only 150 years—a brief time for the devel- 
opment of a language, the invention of picture-characters, and 
their passage into mere lines and wedges, the growth of a com- 
plicated a and of a vast literature. The article by Pro- 
fessor Owen (in the Appendix), on the ‘* Antiquity of Egyptian 
Civilization,’’ is also worthy of carefulthought. That an irrecon- 
cilable conflict exists between the chronology of Genesis and 
that required by monumental records no prudent scholar will 
affirm. But the study of both must be pursued farther, and with 
the utmost candor, before their precise relations can be confidently 
shown. Religious faith, meanwhile, can find more nourishing 
food elsewhere. 


THE Bishop of Long Island has put deep and true thought into 

his three Cambridge sermonst—thought which the men of our 
day will do well to ponder. Each soul is responsible for itself, but 
it may not, therefore, exalt itself to the central figure of the uni- 
verse ; and when men begin to insist that each shall receive his 
absolute right, with himself for judge, then personal degradation 
and the decay of society have made considerable progress. This 
is what Bishop Littlejohn has seen, as Maurice, with many other 
earnest thinkers, have seen it, and the expression of his calm, 
sober, truly philanthropic views ranks with the best that has been 
said on the subject. 
He discusses the tendencies of Individualism as seen in person- 
al character, in morality, in the church, in social life, even in art ; 
the second sermon is occupied with ‘* Counter Truths,’’ and the 
third with ‘‘ Institutional Checks and Limitations’? which are 
found in the Family, the Nation and the Church. 


.* 


“How to Travel.” 


THE publisher who hit upon Colonel T. W. Knox to write him 
a book for the guidance of travellers was a shrewd man. Col- 
onel Knox is even more at home in a railway car or a steamboat 
than he is in his pleasant quarters at the Lotos Club. Twenty 
years, he tells us in his preface, he has spent in travelling, and 
there is no corner of the globe upon which he has not set his foot. 
His little volume is more than a guide book; it is a series of chats 
with an intelligent traveller, who is as able as he is willing, to im- 
art information. Another recommendation of the book is its 
andy size. It can be slipped into a pocket or tucked away in a 
bag without the slightest inconvenience. 





* The Origin of Nations. By George Rawlinson, M.A. New York: Charles 


_ Seribner’s Sons. 


+ Individualism : Its Growth and Tendencies. By the Rt. Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, 
D.D., LL.D. New York: Thomas Whittaker. | 

¢ How to Travel. Hints, Advices and Suggestions to Travellers by Land and Sea 
all over the Globe. By Thomas W. Knox. New York: C. T. Dillingham. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


FREDERICK A. DouGLass will contribute 2 paper on ‘‘ The Color 
Line”’ to the June number of the North American. 

Henry Holt & Co. will publish ‘‘ Matrimony,’’ a novel by W. E. 
Norris, which has been praised by the Saturday Review. 


Mr. H. C. Bunner, it is rumored, will publish before long a collec- 
tion of his humorous verses. It is to be hoped the rumor is well 
founded. 

Dante Rossetti has a new volume of poems nearly ready for the 
press. It has been a number of years since Mr. Rossetti published a 
similar collection. 

A new book by Professor Darwin is nearly ready by D. Appleton 
& Co. It is called ‘‘ The Formation of Vegetable Mould through the 
Action of Worms, with Observations on their Habits.”’ 

Mrs. Bryan, editor of 7he Sunny South and author of ‘‘ Manch,”’ will 
soon publish, through D. Appleton & Co., a new novel called ‘‘ Wild 
Work.’’ It treats, from the Southern side, of Southern life before the 
war. 

Walter Crane’s ‘‘ May-day, a Masque,’’ has been received by Mr. 
Bouton. It is dedicated to Professor Charles Darwin. The letter- 
press is woven in with the illustrations, the lettering having been 
made by the artist. The name of the author of the verses is not given. 

A portrait of Lord Beaconsfield, engraved by Cole, will appear 
in the June number of Scribner's Monthly, accompanied by a sketch 
of his career. The same number will contain some lines by the late 
earl on the portrait of the Lady Mahon, written in 1839, and, so far 
as is known, hitherto unprinted. 

Messrs. Harper & Bros. have in press for early publication a vol- 
ume of ‘‘ Farm Festivals,’’ by Will Carleton ; ‘‘ Who was Paul Gray- 
son ?’’ a book for boys, by John Habberton, reprinted from Harper's 
Young People ; ‘‘ Beauty in Dress,’’ by Miss M. R. Oakey, and a new 
volume in Rulfe’s Shakspeare Series, the ‘‘ Comedy of Errors.’’ 

The scene of Mr. Howells’s ‘‘ Fearful Responsibility,’’ which begins 
in the May Scribner’s, is laid in Venice. There has been some curi- 
osity with regard to the character of the ‘‘ Responsibility,’’ but the 
publishers have thrown light upon the subject by hinting that it is a 
young lady, and not only a young lady but an American young lady. 

R. Worthington announces a batch of Methodist books, including a 
new edition of the lives of John and Charles Wesley ; ‘‘ The Lives of 
Eminent Methodist Ministers,’’ by Rev. P. Douglass Gorrie; the 
‘* Life, Travels, Labors, and Writings of Lorenzv Dow,’’ illustrated 
with portraits ; and a new edition of a ‘‘ History of Methodism,” by 
Rev. P. Douglass Gorrie. 

‘* The Old Testament in the Jewish Church: Twelve Lectures of 
Biblical Criticism,’’ by Professor Robertson Smith, will be published 
in a few days by D. Appleton & Co., who also announce in the Handy 
Volume Series a monograph on Emerson, by Dr. Gurnsey. Mrs. 
Church has written a volume on ‘‘ Home Garden” and Mr. A. Oakey 
one on ‘‘ Home Ground ’’ for the Home Book Series. 


George H. Ellis announces a number of interesting publications, 
among them the Channing Centenary Volume, edited by the Rev. 
Russell N. Bellows, and a new edition of ‘‘ Man‘s Origin and Des- 
tiny : Sketched onthe Platform of the Sciences,’’ by J. P. Lesley, 
State Geologist of Pennsylvania and Secretary of the American Phil- 
osophical Society. The original volume, published in England by 
Triibner & Co., is now out of print. : 

Mr. Roswell Smith has made an arrangement with Messrs. J. How- 
ard Brown and Derby to publish subscription books. The letter-press 
and illustrations of these books will be taken from Scribner's Monthly. 
The first volume deals with sporting adventures, and will be illus- 
trated with colored plates as well as woodcuts. A volume on ‘‘ Home 
and Society,’’ made up of articles that have appeared in the depart- 
ment of the magazine which bears that name, will soon follow. 


Mrs. Constance Cary Harrison’s book on ‘‘ Woman’s Handiwork 
in Modern Homes,’’ will be published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
next week. Mrs. Harrison has brought a wide experience in the field 
of decorative art to bear upon her work, and her book is as practical 
as itis interesting. When articles sold in shops are mentioned the 
prices are given, as are also minute directions for their arrangement. 
The book treats the subject of home decoration from a more popu- 
lar standpoint than that of Mr. Cook. 

The portrait of Edwin Booth in the June number of Harper's Mag- 
azine is an excellent likeness of the American tragedian, though it rep- 
resents him as he appeared some six or seven years ago, without the 
wrinkles or the gray hairs that have come since. Mr. Winter’s paper 
is as flattering as the portrait, but itis brought down to date. The 
July Harper's will contain the first part of a paper by T. B. Aldrich, 
called ‘‘ A Day in Africa,’’ and an article on ‘* Life at Rideau Hall ’’ 
by Annie Howells Fréchette, with portraits of Princess Louise and 
the Marquis of Lorne, 
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A PROPOSED “POET’S CORNER.” 


FoL.towinc hard upon the festival in honor of Shak- 
speare and for the benefit of the Poe Memorial Fund an 
idea has been started to form in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art a ‘‘ Poet’s Corner,’’ like that of Westminster Abbey. 
We may well be pardoned for taking at second hand so 
good and natural a plan as the providing of a spot where 
memorials to distinguished writers shall be brought to- 
gether ; but the direct imitation of the Westminster Poets’ 
Corner offers a number of real objections in addition to the 
charge of lack of originality. Should it be insisted upon, 
however, the best place would be Trinity Church, not the 
Metropolitan Museum, and that for a number of very ob- 
vious reasons. In the first place old Trinity has the sanc- 
tion and advantage of antiquity ; it is the largest church in 
New York, apart from the Cathedral, and is possessed of 
an immense endowment which guarantees its permanency 
where it now stands and where the former structure stood 
long previous to the Revolution. But the arguments in fa- 
vor of Trinity Church are as nothing compared with the 
arguments against the Metropolitan Museum. Without go- 
ing into the matter of its present management it is enough 
to point out that the Museum stands on Municipal ground, 
was built by an appropriation, and is more or less at the 
mercy of the State Legislature. Almost every element of its 
organization unfits it for the care of monuments. We have 
seen that the people of New York City can neither have the 
streets kept clean, nor Central Park attended to as it should 
be. What folly,then, to suppose that the Museum which 
already suffers from the action of irresponsible parties, 
should escape the general fate of institutions in our much 
and mis-governed commonwealth. Would Bryant, who 
knew so well the evils of our City and State Government, 
have consented to let his reputation, so far as monuments 
are concerned, rest with the Metropolitan Museum? Will 
the relations of other deceased writers care to allow the 
bones of their illustrious dead, or even a hollow cenotaph, 
to be placed in the Metropolitan so long as it is open to the 
attacks of buncomb Legislators from the rural districts, or 
the worse breed of political sharpers from the City? Is the 
best talent of our sculptors to be expended in national me- 
morials to men of thought and then intrusted to an institution 
whose foundations are laid in such shifting ground? Not 
until the Metropolitan Museum is entirely freed from the 
intereference of City and State Legislation ought such a 
proposition be entertained for a moment. 

Meanwhile the authorities of Old Trinity would doubtless 
accept with pleasure such a plan, not merely because it 
would be a graceful and public-spirited move on their part, 
but because it follows along the legitimate lines of that 


Church of England of which it is an outcome. The Cath- 


olic churches and cathedrals used to be receptacles for monu- 
ments long after the days of faith ; the Protestant abbeys 
and churches of England and Germany have been similarly 
used without special plan or forethought. Westminster Ab- 
bey is, as a matter of fact, first of all, a huge curiosity- 
box. It is more than probable that the Rev. Dr. Morgan 
Dix would be glad to stand in the same relation to his 
church as an encourager of the placing of monuments to 
distinguished literary men in Old Trinity, as Dean Stanley 
occupies in regard to Westminster Abbey And certainly 
his well known tastes as an antiquarian and scholar warrant 


the belief that he would carry out the commission with taste 
and discrimination. 


“UNE PARTIE CARREE.” 


THERE died in the last week of April four persons who seem to us 
worthy of a larger remembrance than usually attaches to the necrology 
of metropolitan journals. It is not likely that Posterity will bother 
its head about them, but as they were not entirely devoid of impor- 
tance in their own time their contemporaries may like to know what 
they were before they are entirely forgotten. The first, who died on 
April 27th, occupied a prominent place among the journalists of his 
country—That is to say, if France was really his country, for we be- 
lieve it has not been definitely settled whether he was born there or 
in Switzerland, nor whether he was born in 1806 or 1802. There are 
various accounts of his parentage, though all agree that it was not 
sanctioned by marriage ; he was known at first as Emile Delamothe, 
but before he reached the age of manhood General Alexandre de Gi- 
rardin was declared his father by the Chamber of Deputies, and he 
assumed his name, and his first book, ‘‘ Emile’’ (1827) was understood 
to be the story of his birth and youth. An instinct toward journalism 
determined his career, for the immediate success of two periodicals 
which he started led him in 1830 to project a weekly Journal of Use- 
ful Knowledge at four francs a year, which in a few months reached a 
circulation of 120,000copies. It was an era of cheap publications, and 
he catered to it during the next four or five years by projecting three 
other periodicals, one of which, the A/manac de France, had more than 
a million of subscribers. The labor of editing these was so far from 
occupying his time that he engaged in all sorts of commercial enter- 
prises, by which he realized a large fortune. But neither his gains 
nor his activity satisfied his ambition ; so he started another paper in 
1836—La Presse, which revolutionized French journalism and made 
itself a Power in the land. He was generally in opposition to the 
Government, so much so that he was arraigned, in 1847, in the House 
of Peers for insulting the Ministry, though it was not considered 
politic to convict him. He helped to bring on the Revolution of 
1848, going in person to the Tuileries to demand the abdication of 
Louis Philippe, and when the Republic was proclaimed he accepted it 
enthusiastically. He opposed the Prince President, however, as he 
had opposed the King, and on the night of the coup a’ état his printing 
office was seized, his presses broken, and he himself arrested and 
taken to Mazas, whence in a few weeks he was escorted to the front- 
ier of Belgium. Before long he contrived to make his peace, and re- 
turning to Paris, resumed his editorship of Za Presse. But it was no 
longer the Power it had been, though still a valuable piece of property ; 
so he sold it in 1856 toa Hebrew banker for eight hundred and twenty 
thousand francs, and went into a quasi retirement, wherein he em- 
ployed his time in collecting his articles and in writing pamphlets, 
bringing out the whole of his works (so called) in a large number of 
volumes, under the title, ‘‘ Questions de Mon Temps.’’ He was not 
content, however, until he had repurchased, six years later, a share of 
La Presse, which he insisted upon conducting in defiance of the wishes 
of his partners, whose property he continually endangered by his 
articles. He retired from it in 1866, and purchased Za Liberté, which 
soon reached a circulation of one hundred thousand copies. He was 
still hostile to the Empire, whose candidates he opposed in 1869 ; but 
in the Summer of 1870 he veered round and joined in the war cry, 
“On to Berlin.”” When the war had fairly begun, he published pro- 
vincial editions of Za Liberté at Tours and Bordeaux, and in the fol- 
lowing spring he sold it to his nephew, and started Za Fédération, 
which was soon suppressed by the Commune. When the war was 
over he contributed for a time to Za Liberté, and in the Autumn of 
1874 he became chief editor of Za France. When the history of 
French journalism in the nineteenth century shall be written, his place 
therein will be determined, and his contradictory character perhaps 
understood. He was a journalist and nothing but a journalist : averse 
from’ steadfastness of principle, but always seeking to be on the win- 
ning side; his aim was to startle and to succeed, and he did both. 
His motto was, Au jour le jour, and the nickname of La Giran- 
dole, which his countrymen bestowed upon him, was thoroughly de- 
served. He will be remembered in French literary history as the hus- 
band of Delphine Gay, whose genius and social accomplishments 
added distinction to his name; as the originator of the /euzl/eton, 
upon which he engaged the pens of Alexandre Dumas, Honoré de 
Balzac, George Sand, and other French novelists ; and as the author 
of three comedies, one of which, Za Suppliance ad’une Femme, was 
successfully produced at the Théatre Francais. 

A very different person from Emile de Girardin was John Gorham 
Palfrey, who died the day before him, at Cambridge, Mass., six days 
before the completion of his eighty-fifth year. He was born in Bos- 
ton of Revolutionary stock ; was graduated at Harvard University at 
nineteen ; studied theology, and was ordained pastor of the Brattle 
Street Unitarian Church at the age of twenty-two, succeeding Edward 
Everett, who succeeded the eloquent Buckminster. He filled his pul- 
pit acceptably for thirteen years, and was appointed Professor of 
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Sacred Literature at Harvard, a position for which he was fitted by 
his previous studies, and by the publication of 1830 in an edition of 
the New Testament, in which the common version was conformed to 
the text of Griesbach, and the publication in 1832 of a Harmony of 
the Gospels. Three years later he published his Sermons, and in the 
following year he exploited his scholarship in a work upon the Ele- 
meuts of Chalden, Syriac, Samaritan, and Rabbinical Grammar. This 
labor off his mind and hands, he followed in the track of Everett again 
by becoming editor of the orth American Review, a position which 
he occupied for four years, during which he began to publish his 
Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities, an elaborate work 
which extended to four volumes, and occupied fourteen years in pub- 
lication (1838-52). His devotion to the ancient Hebrews did not in- 
terfere with his devotion to the Whig party, with which he acted and 
which he represented, first in the Massachusetts Legislature, and after- 
ward in Congress. He was an anti-slavery man when to be one was 
to be disesteemed of many in his own party ; and he was a consistent 
one, for, inheriting a plantation in Louisiana, he immediately freed 
his human chattels. It is not as a philanthropist, or a politician, 
however, that he will be remembered, but as the writer of learned 
books, of which the most important, in a literary sense, is his History 
of New England, of which the first volume was published in 1858, 
the second in 1860, the third in 1865, the fourth in 1875, the fifth and 
last remaining unfinished when the pen dropped from his dying 
fingers. A thoughtful divine, a profound scholar,’ an accomplished 
and painstaking man of letters, John Gorham Palfrey was a type of 
New England at its gravest and best. 

James Thomas Fields, who died in Boston on the 24th of April, 
was also a type of New England, though not of the New England of 
Palfrey and the Puritans. Born in Portsmouth, N. H., the son of a 
sea-captain, who died when he was about four years old, he obtained 
such education as he could in his native town, and showed a dis- 
position to write verses, in which he was encouraged by the in- 
judicious Governor of the State. He was aclever lad no doubt, but 
that he took several prizes for Latin and Greek composition, as one 
of his paragraph biographers has stated, is problematical, though he 
might perhaps have done so if he had had the opportunity. That he 
could not have had it is evident from the fact that his family was 
poor, and that he went, or was sent, to Boston at the age of thirteen, 
and became a shop-boy with a firm of publishers on Washington 
Street, in what has since been known as the Old Corner Book-store. 
At the end of about two years the business of this firm (if it had any) 
was in the hands of Allen and Ticknor, to whom he was transferred, 
and with the latter of whom he remained in the various firms of which 
he was the head—W. D. Ticknor & Co., Tickner, Reed & Fields, and 
Ticknor & Fields, rising from shop-boy to clerk, and from clerk to 
partner, as the years went on, and his abilities asserted themselves. 
He had a certain vogue as a poet, enough so at any rate to be asked, 
at the age of nineteen, to deliver a poem before the Boston Mercan- 
tile Library Association, Everett being the orator ; and to be asked 
again, at the age of thirty-one, to deliver a second poem before the 
same institution, the orator being Webster. In 1848 he made a trip 
to Europe, the first of several in which he combined business and 
pleasure, the business being the procurement of new books for the 
Ticknor house, the pleasure the procurement of the acquaintance of 
their authors. He had a genuine admiration for genius, and the art 
of commending himself to its good graces. He met everybody that 
was worth knowing in the world of letters—Rogers, Wordsworth, 
Hunt, Proctor, Miss Mitford, Dickens, Thackeray, to whom he was 
the most amiable of Boswells, bright, entertaining, chatty, with a fund 
of anecdotes and animal spirits. He crossed the ocean many times, 
partly as pilgrim and partly as publisher, and the result was seen in 
the books of his house, of which he was the literary brain. It was safe 
to buy anything that bore the imprint of Ticknor & Fields. Retain- 
ing his boyish fondness for verse, he printed at different times two 
or three collections of his own, but, as they were printed for private 
circulation only, we may dismiss them by saying that they contained 
many graceful and pretty things, and that if they were not as good as 
the poems of Rogers, the banker-poet, they were much better than 
the poems of Moxon, the publisher-poet. Itis as a publisher that Mr. 
Fields will be remembered by the world, for he continued such until 
1871, seven years after the death of his partner, Mr. Ticknor; his con- 
nection with the trade as boy and man, lasting about forty years. He 
will also be remembered, though not so widely, as the managing edi- 
tor of the Adlantic Monthly for several years, and as an acceptable 
lecturer on literature and literary men. His friends will remember 
him as a cheery companion who could tell a guod story, who could 
be witty without being cynical, and who, if not great himself, had 
known great men—the earth in which the rose had grown if not the 
rose itself. 

The last of our partie carrée was neither a publisher, a historian, nor 
a journalist. She has passed into literature, however, and through 
no act or volition of her own. It was her lot to marry an elderly 
widower, who years before had adopted a clever but erratic boy, upon 
whom he had lavished kindness which was ill repaid, and who had 


tried him in many ways. The name of this boy, who was now a 
young man, was Edgar Allan Poe, and the name of the gentleman 
who had adopted him was John Allan. He was, or had been, a 
merchant of Richmond, Va., and, measured by the pecuniary standard 
of the time, was very wealthy. He met this lady, Miss Louise 
Gabrielle Paterson, and she consented to marry him, and by so doing 
was dragged into literature—for did she not bear children who in- 
herited the property of their father, who did not even cut off the 
adopted son Edgar with the traditional testamentary shilling? Of 
course she did, and Edgar’s romantic biographers cannot make up 
their minds to forgive her. They tell us that she was beautiful when 
Mr. Allan married her, and for both their sakes we hope she was. 
The also tell us that she was young, but there they are mistaken, for 
instead of being a miss in her teens, as they would have us believe, 
she was a woman of thirty-one! She was married in 1830, as near 
as can be ascertained, and when she died in Richmond on the 24th 
of April, she had been a widow forty-seven years, and was eighty- 
three years old. With the exception of the patriarch Palfrey, she 
was the oldest of the partie carrée. 








THE FINE ARTS 








Volume XXIV. of “ L’Art.’* 


IN one of the latest weekly issues of Z’Avt a constant writer for 
that able journal of the arts speaks from the editorial chair, when he 
says, incidentally, that Z’A7t has the legitimate pretension of group- 
ing around it all men of sincere talent, without the slightest distinction 
as to nationality. Pacific mission, he exclaims, and eminently fruitful 
in results, and one for which our zeal shall never be wanting ! If there 
is one trait more than another which marks the later management of 
L’ Art, it is the extension of its sphere outside the limits of France, 
even so far and-to so foreign a shore as the United States. This policy 
goes hand in hand with the general policy of France since the late 
war, and may therefore represent a healthy movement. Were it not 
for many other signs of abatement in French chauvinisme, one might 
suspect that the journal would gain less abroad than it will lose at 
home, because the indifference of the French to what is going on out- 
side of France has become almost proverbial. But nations sometimes 
change like individuals, and it may perhaps no longer give offence in 
Paris that the chief French organ of the fine arts should have its 
frontispieces composed by an Englishman, its initial letters by an 
Italian, and that some of its articles should be supplied by Germans, 
Flemings, and, though rarely, Americans. Along with this extension 
of its field it cannot be said to have gained in quality. The style of 
the articles is not so pure as formerly ; the French is not so idiomatic ; 
the wit is not so keen. But it may be readily perceived that in this 
case, as in others, ‘‘ There are gains for all our losses,’’ and what is 
lost in finer workmanship is more than regained by the variety and 
cosmopolitan complexion of the journal. The progressive minds of 
France seem to be caressing anew the old chivalric idea that gave a 
heroic caste to the beginnings of the Revolution, and once more look 
with hope on the old theory that France, the geographical centre of 
Europe, should be first to shine in the arts of peace and become its 
centre, artistic, as well as geographical. J. Comyns Carr, the London 
editor, gives a long article to the progress made of late years in the 
United States in engraving on wood, and reproduces a number of 
woodcuts from Scribner's Monthly. As it occurs in one of the early 
numbers of January, it is now ancient history to American readers ; 
the fact need merely be recalled that, although very cautious of state- 
ment, Mr. Carr gives the weight of the argument to the revolutionary 
members of the engraving guild, as against those who protest that the 
artist should not expect merely a faithful reproduction from the en- 
graver, but a large element of the individuality of the latter to boot. 
It is one of the curious features of this controversy, so gingerly 
handled by Mr. Comyns Carr, that whereas the engravers who have 
held out for an admixture of their own individuality in the resultant 
print, seem to have been upholding the honor of their profession and 
fighting for artistic equality with the original draughtsman whose 
work they reproduce, nevertheless the new move in woodcuts has had 
the effect of raising, instead of lowering, the standards as well as the 
artistic force of engravers on wood. Faithfulness of transcription has 
not degraded Messrs. Cole, Closson, Yuengling, and their comrades 
into mere tools ; it appears to have made them more artistic, if not 
absolutely more ideal. 

The article of greatest worth is the remainder of Champfleury’s 
s'udies on the art, literature, and music of France in the early years 
of this century, based on woodcuts from popular novels and other 
sources, which relate to the period of the Romanticists. Suggestions 
are not lacking for kindred manifestations in other countries, either 
antedating the French movements or directly inspired by them. Eugéne 





*L’Art. Revue Hebdomadaire Illustrée. Paris and London: Librairie de l’Art. 
tiéme Année. Tome rer. (Tome xxiv. de la Collection), Nos. 314—326. Avec sup- 
plément. New York: J. W. Bouton. 
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Véron, the editor, has a good deal to say about the new arrangements 
of the Salon, by which the artists are to have control. One of the 
sharpest pens is that of Jean-Frangois Raffaélle, who in ‘‘ L’Ari Bour- 
geois,’’ does a great public service, not merely to France but to the 
world that copies France, in attacking the hideous ‘‘ correct’’ medi- 
ocrity of the modern French architecture affected by the middle classes. 
The monograph on the sculptures of the Chateau de Montal by Henry 
Jouin, Laureate of the French Institute, is curious and interesting ; it 
will run over into the issues of the next mionth. The ruins of this 
chateau were purchased by an amateur and ta’ en away piece by piece 
to Paris, where the incrustations of ivy and ..ct were removed from 
the series of ancestral busts that ornamented the facade, and from 
bas-reliefs and escutcheons, and now the art-lovers of Paris can see 
the work of an unknown French sculptor anterior to the great Jean 
Goujon. Two dates, 1527 and 1534, are found on the stones, and the 
person who had the embellishments carried out is supposed to be the 
widow of Almaric de Balzac, Baron of Montal. Another series of 
studies worth noting is that of Auguste Schoy on Rembrandt as an 
=— and decorator, and his influence on the fine arts in the Neth- 
erlands, 


Art Notes. 


Mr. F. H. LuncRENn, of this city, won, last week, the first and second 
prizes offered by D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, for frontispieces for 
Wide-A wake. 

The etchings of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Moran have been highly 
spoken of by the London art critics. Mrs. Moran, whose work some 
of them took to be that of a man, was especially complimented. 

The second and last sale of the Gifford collection of paintings at the 
Kirby Gallery last week fetched $11,397. The total for the two sales 
was $40,207. There were 293 pictures, varying in size and importance. 

The exclusive right in America to the Salon catalogue for 1881 has 
been purchased by Mr. J. W. Bouton. These catalogues are illus- 
trated from drawings by the exhibitors, and single copies will be sold 
for $1.25 each. Mr. Bouton has also become the American agent for 
L’Art de la Mode, which is pictorially the handsomest of fashion 
papers. It is published monthly, and each number contains several 
colored plates. There is nothing suggestive of the ‘‘ fashion plate’’ 
in the style of these illustrations. The faces of the women who figure 
in them have some expression and not the familiar waxen stare. The 
letter-press is often from the pens of well-known French writers, and 
the drama is made the subject of a department. The price of each 
number has been reduced from $3 to $1.50. 








THE DRAMA 








WITH the bursting of the bill-boards into posters of astonishing 
hues, come the signs that the winter season is over, and that the thea- 
tres are passing into the hands of travelling companies and vagrant 
lessees. What has been the outcome of seven month’s incessant 
dramatic work? Very little amusement for the public, very little 
fame for the actors, very little money for the managers. Mr. Wallack 
has drawn his pieces from England, Mr. Palmer from France, Mr. 
Daly from America, and it is probable that Mr. Daly has made the 
most profit of the three. There is meaning in this. ‘‘ Cinderella at 
School,’’ like ‘‘ Fresh the American’’ and ‘‘ Deacon Crankett,’’ was 
the work of a novice in stage-craft, but, in common with those plays, 
it probably yielded better reward than Sardou and D’Ennery brought 
to the Union Square, or Byron and Albery to Wallack’s. It will be 
long before American dramatists control their own market. They 
have no schooling, no special skill, no patience. The journalist turns 
from his hurried articles to indite a hurried play ; the contributor to 
magazines lays down his encyclopedia, and after a month's study of 
the French dramatists produces his comedietta or his tragedy ; the 
novelist suddenly feels himself irresistibly drawn to what he considers 
a kindred art. Of such no good can come, They know nothing ot 
the years of toilsome apprenticeship ; of the hundreds of plays to be 
studied, the thousands of plays to be read. They see this most diffi- 
cult of all kinds of writing in the hands of a few half-educated men, 
sunning themselves in Union Square, and they think that literary 
style, and book-lore, and invention must go for something. It goes 
for nothing. There is just enough evidence in ‘‘ The World’’ to 
show that the authors can read and write, and in ‘‘ Fresh the Ameri- 
can’’ to prove that the playwright understands the stock-market and 
peruses the daily papers. There are no signs whatever in anything 
Mr. Palmer has produced this season which would lead one to doubt 
that the perfect prose of Sardou, the condensed diction of D’Ennery, 
the finished elegancies of Delpit, had been translated by the office- 
boys of a cheap weekly story-paper. That the works of these three 
writers, each a master in his own line, should in their mangled shapes 
have failed as badly as anything can fail at the Union Square, is a 
matter of sincere congratulation for all who have the interests of the 


¢ 


drama at heart. Mr. Wallack had very much more excuse for the 
production of his series of English plays. They had been successful 
in London ; they were by well-known authors; and their dialogue 
was as balm of Gilead to a manager, not unskilled in comedy writing, 
who had long been buffetted by the manuscripts of American dramat- 
ists. ‘‘ Forget-me-not’’ and ‘*‘ The Guv’nor’’ vindicated Mr. Wallack’s 
judgment ; ‘‘ The World ”’ is filling his pockets. In his new house it 
is probable that he will follow the traditions of the old, and though he 
is beginning to see that plays already produced abroad are viewed as 
second-hand articles by his audiences, yet he is not likely to deal in 
home-made goods merely for the benefit of domestic manufacturers. 


Meanwhile there are closer watchers of the times who notice a re- 
action against foreign wares. One of them has appeared during the 
week. At Daly’s Theatre a play has been produced, called ‘‘ All the 
Rage.”’ It is a silly, vulgar, and trivial piece, dealing with the ad- 
ventures of a journalist who goes to Long Branch, pursued by an in- 
dividual whom he has libelled, and of a corn-doctor of the same name 
who also goes to Long Branch, and is there waylaid by the victim of 
the journalist. It is the work of a Mr. W. D. Eaton, who is said to 
write for the Chicago newspapers. It affords an excellent opportunity 
for Messrs. Palmer and Wallack to shake the dust from their feet 
against American playwrights. ‘‘ What !’’ said Mr. Palmer, ‘‘ when 
the wit and intrigue of Victorien Sardou’s ‘ Divorgons’ is at my dis- 
posal, do you expect me to have anything to do with the infantine 
imbroglio of ‘ All the Rage.’’’ ‘‘ No, no, dear boy,” laughs Mr. 
Wallack, ‘‘ Byron I know and Boucicault I know, but who is Eaton ? 
I have heard of a school of that name, or something like it, but, so 
far as I know, it is not a school of acting.'’ There is one J. M. Hill, 
a shrewd man and an observant, who smiles when he hears these 
managerial criticisms. He knows them to be, in a measure, sound, 
and he knows that “‘ All the Rage,’’ whereof he controls the fortunes, 
is, as a play, beneath contempt. But he comfortably looks at his 
ledger, and at the receipts taken in each town through which the play 
has passed, and thus he argues: ‘‘ They may say what they like, but 
the people goes to see what it best understands.” It was slow to dis- 
cover the quality of * Joshua Whitcomb,’ but I made them discover it 
at last. It has had enough of the humors of London watering-places 
and Paris boulevards, and wants Long Branch, clams, minstrels, and 
the Plymouth Rock. That is what I have given them in ‘ All the 
Rage.’’’ If Mr. Hill’s listeners are not convinced, he takes them 
round to the Union Square. The theatre which ‘‘ Felicia’? emptied is 
now filled to overflowing by the Vokes family. Morbid emotional 
drama, peculiar to France, has given place to pantomime, which is 
common to the world. The performance has the charm of high ani- 
mal spirits, and clears the air of the fogs and gloom with which the 
winter season had charged it. Though not in the least intellectual, 
it affords much more diversion to intelligent people than ‘‘ Diane’’ or 
‘* Daniel Rochat.’’ Mr. Frederick Vokes, it will be remembered, has 
an extraordinary supple pair of legs, which he sometimes wields like 
flails and sometimes turns like the sails of a windmill. He is getting 
a little stout, but is still an astonishing dancer. His legs have this 
advantage over every previous amusement at the Union Square, that 
they are strictly his own, and have neither been elongated nor lopped 
off in the Procrustean bed of Mr. Palmer’s translator. His sisters 
are as bright and buxom as ever. 


The success of ‘‘ Olivette’’ has caused a demand fur the musical 
productions of Edmond Audran. There has been a sharp competition 
for ‘‘La Mascotte’’ at the Bijou Opera House and at the Park 
Theatre. It is scarcely worthy of so much contention. Its music is 
more origina: than thatof ‘‘ Olivette,”’ and its libretto is just as well 
adapted for the stage. But the operetta is chiefly disappointing in 
this, that it gives no clew to M. Audran’s future place among the com- 
posers of light music. It is always very difficult to detect in these 
juvenile productions the qualities of one who may be destined to lead 
an excessively popular genre. Offenbach wrote a hundred little pieces 
before ‘‘ Orphée”’ revealed his talent. Some of Charles Lecocq’s best 
work may be found in “ Fleur de Thé,’’ the ‘‘ Cents Vierges,”” ‘‘ M. 
de Crac,’’ and other forgotten works that preceded ‘‘ Mme. Angot.’’ 
There is fortune and fame for the man who shall be fit to wear the 
mantle of Offenbach. Planquette and Audran are the likeliest candi- 
dates for the place ; but neither has yet shown any marked originality. 
Their librettists have done little to help them. The names of the 
authors of ‘‘ La Mascotte’”’ are not printed on the bills, but there are a 
dozen internal evidences that they are old journeymen in the craft. 
Their fundamental idea is good. The Mascotte is a household fairy. 
Wherever she goes, luck follows her. Whoever gives her shelter is 
fortunate in love and war. One can imagine Mr. Gilbert’s treatment 
of such a theme. It is a kindred motive to that of ‘‘ The Palace of 
Truth,’’ and of that once popular little piece of his, ‘‘ Creatures of 
Impulse.’’ The magic power of the Mascotte, acting on the prose of 
real life, might have furnished the amiable satirist with some of his 
most humorous scenes. The authors of the French play have no 
humor at all. The gift of their heroine is merely incidental to the 
action, which it would be folly to describe at length. There are 
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country-scenes in Italy, where the villagers carouse in the most ap- 
proved manner of comic opera. There are court-scenes in a grand- 
ducal palace, enlivened by the festivities of mummers and masqueraders 
There are military scenes in Pisa, with more carousals. The Mascotte 
is beloved by a bumpkin, the bumpkin is beloved by a princess, but 
how the three of them, Mascotte, bumpkin, and princess, pass from 
farm-yard to palace, from palace to camp, or what they are doing in 
either of these three places, the intelligent spectator will probably pay 


agreat many visits to the Bijou and the Park before he is able to dis- 
cover. 


The latest theatrical novelty in Paris is ‘‘ Monte Carlo,’’ by MM. 
Nus and Belot. Both dramatists have done work that is known in 
America. Eugéne Nus is a thin, wiry man, with a soldierly air ; 
Adolphe Belot is a stout and well-to-do citizen. Nus was a friend of 
Béranger. He caught some of the pathos of the song-writer, and has 
devoted himself to plays of a tearful order, like ‘‘ Miss Multon”’ and 
‘* The Ticket-of-Leave Man.’’ Belot, never stirring from the Rue de 
Londres, writes of travels in Central Africa ; living a placid domestic 
life, he has produced masterworks of pornography ; being economical 
and orderly in his habits, he is an inveterate gambler. His passion 
for the green board led to the production of ‘‘ Monte Carlo,’’ which is 
a dramatic version of his novel, ‘‘ La Joueuse.’’ The hero is a viva- 
cious old gentleman, something after the manner of ‘‘ My Awful 
Dad,’’ but more weak and credulous than that gay deceiver. This M. 
de Servan has ruined himself at the gaming-table. His daughter 
Louise and her husband have taken him into their house, persuading 
him, with pious fraud, that he has still roc,ooo francs in the funds, 
and making great efforts to pay him the interest on this imaginary 
sum. One day he surprises them by demanding the full amount. 
Mme. Paulla de River, a sprightly widow, who has also a weakness 
for roulette, has persuaded him to run down to Monte Carlo and win 
a handsome dowry for his second daughter Alice, who is to marry a 
young engineer. While Louise and her husband are seeking a way 
out of the difficulty, M. de Géry, a financier, arrives with a letter of 
credit for the exact sum of 100,000 francs, ‘the entire fortune of the 
young engineer. M. de Géry, courting the sprightly widow, forgets 
the letter of credit and leaves it on a desk where M. de Servan expects 
to find the answer to his demand. Discovering the money the old 
gambler gaily pockets it and starts for the shores of the Mediterranean. 
The second act presents the interior of the late M. Blanc’s famous 
gaming-house. It is a wonderfully life-like scene. There are the re- 
volving wheels, and the croupiers, and the old ladies armed with pins, 
and the veteran punters armed with ‘‘ systems.’’ M. de Servan arrives, 
and in a few moments loses his hundred thousand francs. Then, of 
course, he learns from Louise what he has done. She has pawned 
her ear-rings for five thousand francs. With this sum the father makes 
her sit down at the table. She is a novice, and the players’ legend 
says that novices must win. Louise wins. Every stake doubles 
itself. The original sum grows and grows, and as the curtain falls on 
the second act Louise has all but recovered the amount which her 
father lost. Unfortunately the third act shows that he carried off her 
winnings to another table, and having again lost them, believes the 
marriage of Alice to be irrevocably broken and his honor finally de- 
stroyed, when Mme. Paulla de River, the widow, confesses that she 
had followed him to Monaco, had staked on the black when he staked 
on the red, and so had won the exact amount which he had lost. This 
is a somewhat puerile ending to a really amusing play which is not 
destined to enjoy a very long career. 








MUSIC 








The May Festival. 


IF an immense audience, an immense chorus, and an immense orches- 
tra, together with reasonably smooth first performances and much 
hearty applause,mean success,the Music Festival, upon which Dr. Dam- 
rosch and his corps of aids have spent months of unceasing thought 
and labor, may be conceded to have made a most successful start. 
The opening concert, on last Tuesday evening, found the drill room of 
the Seventh Regiment Armory fairly filled by an audience that is esti- 
mated to have numbered nearly ten thousand. Soloists, chorus, and 
orchestra were in full force, and possessed of a repose that betokened 
perfect confidence in their leader, as well as the consciousness of 
thorough and sufficient preparation for the task before them. Every- 
thing was auspicious. And, indeed, when we consider the difficulties 
that must in the very nature of things attend the performance on so 
large a scale as that designed by Dr. Damrosch, of works of such mag- 
nitude as those out of which he has composed the programme for this 
festival, it must be admitted that the result has been in many respects 
eminently satisfactory. Whether an entirely satisfactory rendering of 
any musical work is possible by a chorus of such proportions, and in 
such an immense auditorium, is, however, extremely doubtful. We 
are inclined to the opinion that it is not possible, and the performances 
at the Armory only tend to strengthen and confirm the impression 


produced by previous attempts of the same nature. Evenin countries 
where there exist large bodies of well-trained chorus-singers who can 
be brought together on special occasions, the more thoughtful musi- 
cians have long since recognized the fact that just as the number is 
augmented beyond a certain point the effect (that is, the good effect) 
is weakened ; that the volume of tone (not noise} is not materially 
strengthened, whereas much (precision of attack, ensemédle, as well as 
color, quality) is almost entirely sacrificed. The singers are dis- 
tributed over a vast area, many of them beyond any such direct influ- 
ence by the conductor as is one of the first essentials of a good en- 
semble ; the masses (say the tenors and basses) at a great distance 
from each other, and consequently out of instantaneous hearing either 
of each other or of the distant parts of the orchestra ; and the anxiety 
to hear themselves (as an assurance that they are deing heard) is 
almost certain to lead even singers of experience into singing habitu- 
ally too loud. Moreover, it is quite impossible that a chorus of such 
monstrous proportions should have sufficient rehearsal together. The 
training in separate bodies is very well as a mere preparation, so far 
as precision and’accuracy are concerned. The real work, however— 
that of getting the chorus to sing beautifully together—remains still to 
be done, and can only be done by much and careful training as a 
body. Naturally this is, with us, for the present at least, entirely out 
of the question. If we wish to have choral performances on a grand 
scale, we must be content to take them with all their imperfections, 
and be satisfied with them. 

With the orchestra the matter is simpler. It will be long before we 
are able to get together an orchestra (a good one) that will be too large 
to handle, and—setting aside the question of expense—there is no 
difficulty in the way of plenty of thorough rehearsal. But if we are to 
sing our oratorios in halls five or six times as large as those for which 
they were intended, with chorus and orchestra in proportion, what 
are we to do for solo singers who will not be utterly dwarfed and lost 
in the immensity of their surroundings? We have here a difficulty 
that is not to be overcome : nature has set the limitation and we must 
abide by it. The tendency toward over-large auditoriums has of late 
been frequently deplored by the best dramatists, as well as by musi- 
cians ; into illimitable space one can neither speak nor sing—he must 
shout, And in a hall that is large enough to seat ten thousand people, 
even the shouting of a single voice goes for very little, certainly not for 
good singing. But if we are to have festivals.on thisscale, with chorus 
and orchestra numbering their thousands, and audiences in propor- 
tion, then there is hardly a doubt that Dr. Damrosch has given us the 
best that was possible under the circumstances. An orchestra play- 
ing fairly well together (let us say quite as well as seemed possible, 
considering the remarkable manner in which it is distributed, of which 
more anon) ; a chorus that gets through its work with a certain rough, 
but sturdy coherence ; a feeble, colorless filling in of the solo work, 
and a general exsemd/e rather spirited and broad, that has, at least, 
this one valuable result, that it leaves one longing to hear the great 
compositions (of which one gets at all events a general impression) 
really well done at some future time—these are in themselves some- 
thing, though perhaps not all that was anticipated by a majority of 
the audience. 


The selection of Hindel’s ‘* Dettingen Te Deum” as the opening 
number of the Festival was an evidence of excellent judgment. The 
music went tolerably from the beginning, and improved toward the 
close of the work, so that the fugue, ‘‘ And we worship Thy name,”’ 
came out with considerable precision and @/an. The solo work in the 
‘*Te Deum’”’ was, on the whole, singularly ineffective. Even Miss 
Cary, whose beautiful voice was as nearly satisfying as it is likely any 
voice would be in so large a space, seemed, in her eagerness to be 
heard, to lose control of her phrases. Signor Campanini and Mr. 
Whitney were scarcely heard at all ; when they were it was not pleas- 
antly. The orchestra was heard ; frequently in two separate and dis- 
tinct bodies, and then again em masse, just a tantalizing instant before 
or after the chorus. In the ‘‘ Tower of Babel’’ (Rubinstein’s) every- 
thing moved niore smoothly, and the performance of this great and 
difficult composition, although not entirely free from blemish, much 
of it unavoidable in the very nature of things, may on the whole be 
pronounced successful and highly creditable to Dr. Damrosch. It, as 
well as the Berlioz “ Requiem,’’ which was the pidce de resistance on 
Wednesday evening, brought to light some excellent work on the 
part of chorus, orchestra, and soloists, and appeared to fully impress 
the large audience with a sense of its vivid and picturesque beauty. 
Rubenstein has not given to the world a work more noble and truly 
beautiful than this cantata, or one more entirely his own in spirit, 
form, and color ; it is a composition to be heard again and again—as 
it will no doubt be—and one that will always be assured of a warm 
welcome. Besides the ‘‘ Requiem’? and Wagner's ‘‘ Kaisermarch,”’ 
Wednesday evening’s concert brought a new “ Festival overture,’’ by 
Dr. Damrosch, 2 composition of quite undoubted merit and brilliant, 
sonorous effect. Although not strikingly novel, its themes and har- 


monies are interesting (the latter, perhaps, occasionally too delib- 
erately so), the treatment of them broad and fine, and the scoring that 
of an accomplished musician, 
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Our apprehensions as to the effect that Dr. Damrosch’s arrangement 
of his orchestra would have'on the purely instrumental numbers of 
the programme were fully borne out by the performance of Wednes- 
day afternoon. It was unsatisfactory inthe extreme. Not only were 
the wind instruments, reeds especially, often so far apart in their at- 
tack as to cause the entrance of the tone-body on one side to sound 
like an echo of that on the other, but even the strings were ragged 
and uneven. This was particularly noticeable in the famous Walkii- 
renritt, which, ugly enough in itself, was rendered simply hideous by 
the jumble into which it was thrown. The Beethoven Symphony— 
the Fifth—fared somewhat better from the fact that the tempo of the 
Allegro movements was taken very slow. The finale indeed seemed 
to us to be dragged beyond all reason or precedent, so that before 
twenty measures of it had been played, what had evidently been in- 
tended by the conductor for a broad, majestic movement, became a 
dull, heavy, and utterly wearisome pace. The Andante, on the other 
hand, seemed to be hurried, and lacked repose. The other instrumental 
numbers were the Overture to Olympia, by Spontini—which might well 
have been spared in favor of some composition of more value—and the 
garden-concert arrangement of Liszt’s Second Rhapsody. The soloists 
were Madame Gerster, who sang quite delightfully the aria with two flutes 


lioz’s dreary and monotonous reverie, ‘‘ La Captive.’”” Why any one 
should write a concert song with such persistent and very successful 
avoidance of either tune or intelligible rhythm, and then why any one 
else should sing it, we do not pretend to understand. The duo from 
‘* Giulio Cesar’’ (Hindel), a charming and graceful bit of rococo, was 
beautifully treated by Mme. Gerster and Miss Cary, and beautifully 
accompanied by the orchestra as well. Signor Campanini, who was 
perceptibly nervous over his first singing of the ‘‘ Love Song’’ from 
the ‘‘ Walkiire,’’ made ample amends in the repetition (a quite enthu- 
siastic encore), and Leing more at his ease, sang beautifully. This, 
as the song is very difficult, means much. 


As we go topress, there still remain to be given three afternoon and 
two evening concerts, of which later ones Hindel’s ‘‘ Messiah’’ fills 
the programme for the first (Friday), and a selection from Wagner's 
‘* Meistersinger of Nuremberg,’’ together with Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ninth 
Symphony”’ the second. The afternoon programmes partake of the 
same miscellaneous character as that of Wednesday. 


At a meeting to arrange for a music festival in 1882, under the con- 
ductorship of Theodore Thomas, which was held last week, a board 
of directors was elected, with Mr. George William Curtis as President, 





from ‘‘ L’Etoile du Nord,’’ and Miss Cary, who made the most of Ber- 





** A boon to every intelligent lover of music.’’— 
Saturpay Review. 


NOW READY: Part XIII. PLANCHE—RICHTER. 


A DICTIONARY 


OF 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. 
EDITED BY GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. 


Vols. I. and IT., price, $6 each. (To be com- 
pleted in three volumes. ) 

Also published in Quarterly Parts. Parts I. to 
XIII. now ready, price, $1 each. 





**The excellence of the Dictionary becomes 
More and more conspicuous as the work goes on. 
er he new Dictionary has no rival in our 
language.’’—New York TRIBUNE. 


“This Dictionary is by far the most valuable 
contribution to the literature of music that has 
ever been published.’’—CincinnaTI CoMMERCIAL. 


“« The want ofa complete encyclopedia of music 
in the English language has long been felt, and is 
atlast furnished. It should be in the hands of 
every student of music.’’—Boston Home Journat, 


** Will far surpass in completeness, in accuracy, 
in well-digested, candid, thoughtful information, 
whether for amateurs or for professional musi- 
cians, any lexicon or dictionary of music that has 
ever yet appeared.’’—Dwicut’s JourNAL oF Music. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
22 Bond Street, New York. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publisher 


JUST READY: 
BLESSED SAINT CERTAINTY. A 
Novel. By the author of “ His Majesty, 
Myself.” Uniform with “The Head of 
Medusa’”’ and “ By the Tiber.” Price, 
$1.50. 
THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. The uni- 
verse, all glittering through with stars, 
is kept by God, an everlasting school. 
By William Rounseville Alger, author of 
‘““The Friendships of Women,” ‘ The 
Genius of Solitude,” etc. Price, $1. 


CHRIST AND MODERN THOUGHT: 
Boston Monday Lectures for 1880-81. 
With a Preliminary Lecture by Joseph 
Cook, and an Appendix to Dr. Crosby’s 
Lecture on emperance, now first 
printed. Price, $1.50. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 








and Mr. J. W. Drexel as Treasurer. 














WM. CULLEN BRYANT’S 
Library of Poetry and Song, 


MEMORIAL (NEW) EDITION. 


About 1600 Poems from over 600 Authors, giving the 
choicest productions of the best Poets—English, Scot- 
tish, Irish, and American—and many translations from 
foreign languages, as well as the best and latest of Mr. 
Bryant’s own Poems. Also, about 1400 famous, much 
— Fragments. With usual Indexes of Authors, 

irst Lines, etc., and an Analytical Index of Famous 
Quotations, containing more than 12,000 references, 
making it a Complete classified Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations. 1 vol.. 8vo, 1065 pages. Illustrated with 
Steel Portrait of Bryant, and many Engravings of Poet’s 
Homes, Illustrative Scenes, Autograph Manuscripts, 
etc. 

‘“*It has taken rank as the most complete and satis- 
factory book of the kind ever issued.”—New York 
Tribune. 


*,* AGENTS WANTED BY 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons 


27 and 29 W. Twenty-third Street, New York, 





Have now ready: 


THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. 
By Anna KaTHERINE GREEN, author of ‘‘ The 
Leavenworth Case,” etc. Large 12mo, cloth extra, 
$1.50. 

Miss Green has been called ‘‘the American Wilkie 
Collins,’ and in originality of plot, dramatic power, and 
ability to absorb the attention of the reader her two first 
books can fairly be ranked with the best works of that 
standard author. . 


The New Volume in the ‘Knickerbocker Novels.” 


MR. PERKINS’ DAUGHTER : 
An International Romance. By Ciara Lanza. 
16mo, cloth, $1 ; paper, 60 cents. 

*©A thoroughly clever and readable story. . . 
Containing some able delineations of character, German 
and American. The plot turns on a peculiar but well- 
authenticated state of trance on the part of one of the 
heroines.” 


CO-OPERATION AS A BUSI- 
NESS. By CHar.es BARNARD. 16mo, cloth, $1. 
The book explains in a clear and comprehensive man- 
ner the objects and methods of the several English, Con- 
tinental, and American societies which have applied the 
rinciples of co-operation to manufacturing, trading, 
uilding, dispensaries, and insurance. It is designed to 
be of practical value to all who are interested in the best 
ways of saving, earning, and lending money. 


GS” New Spring list sent on application. 





The Critic, 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


DEVOTED TO 
Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama. 


j. L. & J. B. GELDER, . . « Epftons. 


The partial list of contributors given herewith is an 
assurance of ability in every department of the paper: 
E. C. Stedman, Walt hitman, Charles Dudley 
Warner, R. H. Stoddard, Julia Ward Howe, H. H., 
Charles de Kay, Frances ._~ Burnett, R. W. 
Gilder, John Burroughs, H. H. Boyesen, Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, (“* Uncle Remus’’), Sydney Howard Gay, 
Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, George W. Cable, Emma 
Lazarus, P. T. Quinn, Dr. Philip Schaff. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘* We are given the names of a partial list of contrib- 
utors whose pens, if regularly wielded in Tue Critic's 
service, can give it at once a high position among re- 
views, American or foreign.”—New York Herald. 


“It has a cheerful countenance, a praiseworthy pur- 
pose, and the list of contributors is ample surety for ex- 
cellence of mater.—New York Tribune.” 


“It starts under the best auspices.’—New York 
Times. 


‘* Well written and instructive.”—New York Evening 
‘ost, 


“* Grows better as it grows older.”—Sfringfield Re- 
publican. 


**Commends itself at once as of superior quality.” 
Buffalo Courier. 


‘* Bright and promising, and full of good performance.”’ 
—Hartford Courant. 


‘“*In excellent hands.”—Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 


“Evidently means to succeed.” —Louisville Courier- 
Fournal, 


** An attractive and neatly printed journal.’—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 


‘*Discerning criticism marks every paragraph.”— 
Newark Advertiser. 


**We commend Tue Critic to people of taste in the 
South.’”’—A tlanta Constitution. 

A copy of Tue Critic will be sent free for one year to 
any one who furnishes the names of five subscribers. 

Single copies 10 cents, $2 a year in advance. 
(Subscriptions received at the office.) 
Address the Critic Printing and Publishing Co., 
757 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 Astor Place, Eighth Street, New York. 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 

PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable stan- 
dard literature, as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the- 


way books, are issued from time to time, and will be for- 
warded to any address. 








‘“*HUBERT HOME CLUB ASSOCIATIONS.” 


Plans can be seen and all information obtained 
at the Offices of the Associations, 1251 Broadway. 
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SCRIBNER &WELFORD'S 


NEW BOOKS. 





1.—The Great Musicians. A series of + 
ographies of the Great Musicians. Edited b 
UEFFER. Each Work by a competent Aut om 
and complete in itself in small post 8vo volumes ; 
—_ gilt, $x. 
Now rea »f 
Vol. 1. WAGNER, by F. Hueffer. 
Vol. 2. SCHUBERT, by H. F. Fro 
Vol. 3. — and the Meteus Tealian School, 
by H. Sutherland Edwards. 
Vol. 4. = by Sir Julius Benedict. 
In prepara 
ME NDELSSOHN, by Joseph Bennett. 
MARCELLO, b Arrigo Boito, 
o PURCELL, by H. Cummings. 
«#* Dr. Hiller and other distingutshed writers, both 
English and foreign, have promised contributions, 


2.—Foreign Countries and British Colo=- 
mies. Edited by F. S. Puttinc, M.A. Each 
in a cloth, with maps — illustrations, $1.2 + 
Vol. VIL.’ AUSTRALIA. y J. F.V. Fitzgeral 
VII. EGYPT. By S. Le Poole. 
Previously eee: 
Vol. I. GREECE. By L. Sergeant. 
Il. THE WEST INDIES. ByC. H. Eden. 
III. PERU. By C. R. Markham. 
IV. AUSTRIA. ByD. oa "2 
Vv. RUSSIA. By orfill, 
VI. JAPAN. ByS. St 
The object of this series is to furnish those who would 
like information about foreign countries and British 
mae with all that the general reader will care to 
now 


3.—The Story of the Diamond Neck- 
Jace, Told in detail for the first time by the 
aid of contemporary memoirs, original letters, and 
official and other documents, and comprising a 
Sketch of the Life of the Countess 4 Motte, 
pretended confidante of Marie Antoinette, with 
particulars of the careers of the other actors in 
this remarkable drama. By HENRY ViZETELLY. 
Illustrated with an exact representation of the 
Diamond Necklace and a portrait of the Countess 
dela Motte, engraved on steel. 12mo, cloth, $2.25. 

4.—Keramic Art of Japan. By Gzeorce A- 
Aups.ey and James L. Bowgs. Second edition: 
In x vol., imperial 8vo, containing 32 Plates (16 of 
which are in gold and colors) and 320 pages o' 
text, with numerous wood engravings printed in 
colors. Elegantly bound in cloth, with orna- 
mental back, gilt, $18. 


5.—Decoration and Furniture of Town 
Houses. By Rosert W. Epis, F.S.A. Il 
lustrated with numerous attractive designs of ap- 
ropriate and Artistic Furniture, Glass, Domestic 
i and Brass Work ; ; Pottery, Wall- Papers and 
Interior Views of the har 
Articles of Ornament or Use, etc., etc. 
ume, square 8vo, cloth gilt, $3.50. 
6.—The Mayflower Library. 
Popular and Interesting Works. 
cloth, price oe volume, $1. 
Volumes now read 
1. TH E AGONY COLUMN OF THE “TIMES” 
bowie o. With an introduction 3 Alice Clay. 
, Tam NEW REPUBLIC. 





“One vol- 


A Series of 
Each in 16mo, 


. PUNIANA. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
lo — PUNIANA. By the Hon. Hug 


7 rEux ee. Collected and Edited by 


igh. 
8. GASTRONOMY AS A FINE ART. By 
Brillat-Savarin. 
. LITERARY FRIVOLITIES, FANCIES, FOL- 
LIES, AND FROLICS. By W. T. Dobson. 
10. PENCIL AND PALETTE. By Robert 


Kempt. 
ir, THE a bh * aecaoaeens ANECDOTES. 


12. THE SPE SPEECHES OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


7.—The Violin: Its Famous Makers and their 
Imitators. By GzorGce Hart. Illustrated, r2mo, 
cloth, $2.40. 

8.—Organs and Organ Building. A Trea- 
tise on the History and Construction of the ome 
from its ‘ to the Present Day. By C. A 
Epwarps. Illustrated, r2mo, cloth, $2.00. 

9.—Musical Acoustics; or, The Phenomena 
of Sound as Connected with Music. By Joun 
BroapHousg. With more than 1oo illustrations, 
azmo, cloth. (The Students’ Helmholtz.) $3. 


2 By W. H. Malock. 

3. bg? = AND VIRGINIA. By Ww. 

4. OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. By Walter 
Thornbury. 

5 

6. 


“Row- 


) 


“*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or 
wilt be sent, upon receipt of the price, by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





THE MUSIC SERIES. 


The Great German Composers. 





BACH. SCHUBERT, SCHUMANN 
HANDEL, AND FRANZ, 
GLUCK, CHOPIN, 

HAYDN. WEBER. 

MOZART, MENDELSSOHN. 
BEETHOVEN. WAGNER, 


By Grorce T. Ferris. Paper, 30 cents; 
cloth, 60 cents. 





FOLLOWING BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
The Great Italian and French 


Composers. 
PALESTRINA. CHERUBINI AND HIS 
PICCINI, PAISIELLO, PREDECESSORS, 
AND CIMAROSA, MEHUL, SPONTINI, AND 
ROSSINI. ~ HALEVY. 
DONIZETTI AND BEL- BOILDIEU AND AUBER 
LINI. MEYERBEER, 
VERDI. GOUNOD. 


Paper, 30 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 





GREAT SINGERS. 
FIRST SERIES. 


ELIZABETH BILLING- 
TON. 


FAUSTINA. 
FARINELLI. 
CATARINA GABRIELLI, | ANGELICA CATALANI. 
SOPHIE ARNOULD. GIUDITTA PASTA, 
HENRIETTA SONTAG, 


Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 





GREAT SINGERS. 
SECOND SERIES. 

MARIA FELICIA MALI- | PAULINE VIARDOT. 
BRAN. FANNY PERSIANI. 
WILHELMINA SCHRO- | MARIETTA ALBONI. 

DER-DEVRIENT. JENNIE LIND. 
GIULIA GRISI. SOPHIE CRUVELLI, 
{THERESA TITIENS, 


Paper, 30 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 





Great Violinists and Pianists. 


CORELLI. CLEMENTI. 
TARTINI. MOSCHELES. 
VIOTTE, THALBERG. 
DE BENOT. GOTTSCHALK. 
PAGANINI. LISZT. 

OLE BULL. 


Paper, 40 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 
[Ready May i2th.] 





Above volumes appear in Appletons’ New 
“ Handy-Volume” Series, and are published in 
uniform style, both in paper and in cloth, prices 
of which are given above. 





For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 








Interesting Musical Reading. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY, 1881, 
containing an article entitled Music AND 
MuSICIANS IN NEw York. Illustrated with 
Portraits of Theodore Thomas, Leopold 
Damrosch, Etelka Gerster, Italo Campa- 
nini, Annie Louise Cary, Arthur Seymour 
Sullivan, Clara Louise Kellogg, Dudley 
Buck, Rafael Joseffy, Franz Rummel, S. B. 
Mills, August Wilhelmj, Edouard Remén- 
yi, Emma C. Thursby. 


TENNYSON’S SONGS, WITH MUSIC. 
Songs from the Published Writings of Al- 
fred Tennyson. Set to Music by various 
Composers. Edited by W. G. Cusins. 
With Portrait and Original Illustrations 
by Winslow Homer, C. S. Reinhart, A. 
Fredericks, and Jessie Curtis. Royal 4to, 
cloth, gilt edges, $5. 


‘* This isa book which cannot fail tocommand an enthu- 
siastic reception from all lovers of music. Tennyson’s 
songs seem to have been written expressly for a musical 
setting. All are so_ good that when one once be- 
gins to particularize it is difficult to stop. The book is a 
treasury of artistic gems. . One of the handsomest 
books that have appeared for a long time.” —PAiladelphia 
North American. 


“ Here we find the names of noted composers of differ- 
ent nations all tendering their votive wreaths to the Poet 
Laureate of England, and paying tribute, in music, to the 
recognized lord of modern melody in verse. . . It 
is a noble tribute. These compositions for Tennyson’ s 
songs may be accepted as the expression of the deep sense 
of beauty with which these peerless songs have impressed 
some of the best composers.” —Hart/ord Daily Times. 


“It is a pleasure to meet with so admirable a volume as 
the one before us. The poems of Mr. Tennyson offer 
grand opportunities to the musician who desires to ally 
well-expressed-sentiments with his musical composition, 
and the ablest song-writers of the day have contributed 
in this volume charming musical settings of the songs of 
Mr. Tennyson.”—WN. Y. Herald. 


“‘Such a volume of songs and music is a rarity, if not 
entirely unique, in the annals of musical publication. 

e We congratulate the families that have the taste 
and culture to appreciate and employ such a book as 
this.”"—W. Y. Observer. 


HAWEIS’S MUSIC AND MORALS. 
Music and Morals. By Rev. H. R. Ha- 
weis. M.A. With Illustrations and Dia- 
grams. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


SONGS OF OUR YOUTH. By the author 
of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’”’ Set to 
Music. Square 4io, cloth, $2 50. 


HORSLEY’S TEXT-BOOK OF HAR- 
MONY. A Text-Book of Harmony: for 
the Use of Schools and Students. By 
CHARLES EDWARD Horsley. 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 


CLAYTON’S QUEENS OF SONG. Queens 
of Song: being Memoirs of some of the 
most Celebrated Female Vocalists who 
have performed on the Lyric Stage, from 
the Earliest Days of Opera to the Present 
Time. To which is added a Chronolog- 
ical List of all the Operas that have been 
performed in Europe. By ELLEN CREA- 
THORNE CLAYTON. With Portraits. 8vo, 
cloth, $3. 


HOLMES’S LIFE OF MOZART. Life of 
Mozart, including his Correspondence, 
By Epwarp HoLMEs. 12mo, cloth, $1. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(se Harrer & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, po:tage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Will Publish Early in May : 


I, 

WOMAN’S HANDIWORK IN MOD- 
ERN HOMES. By Constance Cary 
Harrison. With illustrations by George 
Gibson, Mrs. Wheeler, Miss Dora Wheeler, 
and others, and five plates in colors. 1 
vol., 12mo, $2. 


Mrs. Harrison’s book combines with a discussion of 
the principles of design and decoration practical chap- 
ters on embroidery, painting on silk and china, etc., 
most helpful hints as to the domestic manufacture of 
many objects for use and beauty in house-furnishing, 
and also suggestions for the arrangement and decoration 
of rooms in the details of screens, portiéres, the mantel- 
piece, etc. 

_ The text of the work is enriched by numerous illustra- 
tions from designs by Mr. George Gibson, Mrs. T. M 
Wheeler, Miss Dora Wheeler, pupils of the Cooper 
Union Art-School, and others. 

A unique feature is the full-page illustrations, richl 
— in colors, including: An Interior, by Louis C. 

iffany ; Portrait Placque, by Miss Rosina Emmet; 
Sketch of a Portiére, by Samuel Colman; Faience, by 

ohn Bennett and Charles Volkmar, etc., all reproduced 
rom sketches in color made by George Gibson. 


Il. 

LITERARY VARIETIES. Vol. 1, 
Work and Play. Vol. 2, The Moral Uses 
of Dark Things. Vol. 3, Building Eras. 
By Horace BusHNeELL, D.D. 3 vols., 
I2mo, each, $1.50. 


Dr. Bushnell’s miscellaneous literary essays and 
addresses, under the titles Work and Play, and The 
Moral Uses of Dark Things, have te been out of 
“=* and they are now reissued with the revision of 

r. Bushnell’s daughter, together with a third volume, 
Building Eras, under the general title of Literary 
Varieties. The third volume consists of various articles 
and addresses, which have been printed in some fugitive 
form, and which Dr. Bushnell himself designated as the 
material of a book to be published after his death, and 
the reader will be struck by the breadth and variety of 
Dr. Bushnell’s interests displayed in these three volumes 
of miscellany. _ 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. V. Later Miscellaneous 
Essays. By MAx MULLER. Crown 8vo, $2. 


Professor Max Miiller’s famous Chip: from a German 
Workshop have scarcely a rival in the influence they 
have exerted in fiving stimulus and direction to literary 
activity and philological study. 

A new library edition of the four volumes already 
published is now issued together with a fifth containing 
articles which have —— recently, and the price of 
the five volumes has been reduced to $2 each. 


IV. 

THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN 
THE XVIIIth CENTURY. By James 
ANTHONY FROUDE. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
gilt top. Mew Library Edition, with Sup- 
plementary Chapter. Price reduced to 
$4.50. 

The agitated condition of Irish affairs, which has 
drawn the attention of nearly all the world to that un- 
fortunate country, has prompted the yoy eo of a new 
edition of Mr. Froude’s 7e English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century, with a supplementary chapter 
having reference to the present condition of Ireland. 


V. 

TIGERS AND TRAITORS. Being 
Part Second of Zhe Steam House. By 
JuLtes VERNE. I vol., 12mo. Profusely 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Tigers and Traitors is the second part of Jules 
Verne’s new romance, The Steam House, the first part 
of which was recently published with the title 7Ze De- 
mon of Cawnpore. 

The wonderful travelling car, drawn by a steam ele- 
phant, continues its fiery course through the forests and 

ungles of India, and Jules Verne has fairly outdone 
hinnelf in this rapid and graphic narrative, in which he 
brings together a greater number of monsters and mar- 
vels than were ever before met with out of the pages of 
the “* Arabian Nights.” , 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Have now ready 
TWO IMPORTANT WORKS: 


I. 


RAWLINSON’S 


Ancient Monarchies. 


The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
World: the History, Geography, and Antiqui- 
ties of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and 
Persia. Collected from Ancient and Modern 
Sources. By George Rawlinson, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in Oxford Univer- 
sity. From the latest English edition. Illus- 
trated with Maps and 657 ENGRAVINGS. 3 
vols., 8vo, handsomely printed and bound, $9. 


A want has long been felt for a good edition at 
a moderate price of Rawlinson's authoritative and 
interesting work. 

The aim has been to supply this want by a 
complete and thoroughly well-executed edition 
in convenient form and at nearly half the price 
of the English edition, the only one heretofore 
obtainable. 


“It evinces great industry, carefulness, elab- 
oration, and completeness. is excellency con- 
sists in bringing together the scattered information 
that exists respecting the old monarchies of the 
world, and in presenting it with lucid compact- 
ness. Its great merits the most captious critic 
cannot deny.”’—London Atheneum. 


Il. 


A “STUDENT'S EDITION” OF 


LUBKE'S 


HISTORY of ART. 


Edited by Clarence Cook. Complete in 2 vols., 
small 8vo, with nearly 600 illustrations, hand- 
somely printed and bound in cloth, $7.50. 


{= The original edition will be kept in stock 
as heretofore. Two vols., royal 8vo, cloth, gilt 


tops, $14. 


Since the publication of Liibke’s ‘‘ History”’ 
there has arisen an increasing demand for the work 
as a text-book for art clubs, schools, and private 
students. The fine edition being considered both 
expensive and inconvenient for such uses, the Stu- 
dent’s Edition is issued to meet this demand. 


While the price is but little more than half that of 


the original edition, the volumes are made more 
portable, and that without sacrifice of excellence 
in the mechanical execution. 


“In the new interest in art awakened in this 


country these volumes ought to be the primer of 
There is no other 


all artists and art-adntirers. 
work of equal value accessible to the reader.” — 
N. Y. Independent. 

‘*It is the only work of its kind from which 
those who aim at general culture can obtain a 
sufficient idea of one of the broadest fields of hu- 
man activity concerning which every one now- 
adays is expected to know something.” —Chariles 
C. Perkins. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


755 Broadway, New York. 





Magnificent Art Work by Walter Crane. 


“THE FIRST OF MAY.” 


A FAIRY MASQUE. 


J. W. BOUTON has the pleasure of an- 
nouncing the Publication of a New Poem 
entitled 


“THE FIRST OF MAY,’ 


Containing a series of Fifty-two Designs, ex- 
clusive of Five additional, consisting of Ti- 
tles, Dedication, etc. (making Fifty-seven 
in all), from Original Drawings by Mr. WAL- 
TER CRANE. 

The work has been for some time in prep- 
aration, owing to the care which has been 
bestowed upon engraving the plates. The 
process adopted has been the Photo-gravure 
of Messrs. Goupil & Co., a process well 
known to Artists for its absolute faithfulness 
and exquisite softness, but hitherto compar- 
atively unknown to the general public; the 
process, however, has never been tried on so 
large a scale for Book-illustration till the 
present occasion. 


It is not, however, too much to say that 
the success attained has been so great that the 
Engravings can hardly be detected from the 
Drawings themselves, so admirably have the 
delicacy and even the gloss of the pencil been 
preserved ; further, we may add that by this 
process the Text is reproduced in harmony 
with the tones of the Drawing, so that the 
two form one picture. 

No such attempt, it is believed, has ever 
before been made, the work, therefore, in this 
respect is unique. 

No description which we could here give 
would realize the variety of the subjects, 
and the wide range of Mr. Crane’s pencil. 
We may, however, be permitted to call at- 
tention to the felicity with which each of the 
characters, human and semi-human, are 
drawn and individualized. Men, women, 
boys, girls, fairies, demons, elves, imps, 
beasts, birds, and even insects, all figure be- 
fore us—singing, dancing, flying, joyous or 
sad, in each scene of the masque. All is 
May and Fairyland. 

Poetry and fancy, pathos and humor, meet 
us on every page. The whole of these scenes, 
too, are presented either in varied landscapes 
of country, forest, or river scenery, or else 
in frescos and arabesques of exquisite 
beauty. In this his latest and greatest work, 
Mr. CRANE has developed new powers. We 
have reason to believe that public opinion 
will pronounce this to be his CHEF-D’@UVRE. 

The work, as before stated, consisting of 
57 plates, will be issued in a handsome port- 
folio, designed and also decorated by Mr. 
CRANE. The edition for sale is strictly lim- 
ited to 500 copies on Judia Paper, viz. : 

200 First Proors, on India Pa 
size 23}¢ x 17. 


300 SECOND Proors, also on India Paper, size 18 x 15. 
Price, $48. 


r of the finest quality, 
rice, $80. 





*,* The Publisher reserves the right to raise the 
prices when three fourths af the number have been 
subscribed for. 


J. W. BOUTON, 
706 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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FOURTH THOUSAND. 


A Nameless Nobleman. 


The initial volume of the Rounp-Rosin SERIEs. 
(1€mo, $t.) A romance of Paris, of Provence, of Ply- 
mouth, two hundred years ago. | Attributed to several 
famous authors by various critics. In New York the 
Times calls it ** A’success ;”” the Tribune, “ An inter- 
esting and lively story;” the Herald, ‘Clever, no 
matter who may be the author;” the Evening Post, 
“Tt has abundant interest for the reader ;” the Maz?, 
“A fresher, sweeter, more delightful story we have not 
read for many a day;"’ the Graphic, ** A more enter- 
taining and pleasant story has not been published for 

the Art-/nterchange, “ For just what 
it is—a fresh, frank, unpretending little story of the 
colonial period of America—we do not know its ¢ ual ; 
the Critic, ‘‘ The book is interesting throughout. 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


A Fair Barbarian. 


By Mrs. Frances H. BurRNeTT. 
(16mo, $1.) 


A handful of New York opinions: Herald, ‘‘ This 
novel will delight everybody.” Times, ‘‘ Has the 
charm of crisp style and cleverturns.” Evening Post, 
“The interest is unfailing.”” xpress, “ One of the 
most charming stories that have appeared for a long 
time.” Star, * Full of bright and vigorous interest. 
Art-Interchange, ‘‘ Delightfully picturesque.’* 06- 
server, **One of the most sparkling little books.” The 
Critic, ‘We feel no hesitation in predicting that ‘A 
Fair Barbarian’ will reach a larger sale than any book 
Mrs, Burnett has written.’”’ 


James R. Osgood & Co., 


BOSTON. 





F¥OHN BURROUGHS BOOKS. 
PEPACTON. 


A NEW VOLUME, $1.80. 


CONTENTS.—Pepacton—Springs—An Idyl of the 
Honey-Bee—Nature and the Poets—Notes by 
the Way—Foot-Paths—A Bunch of Herbs— 
Winter Pictures. 

These essays, which relate to nature and animal life, 
show the same rare keenness of observation and sympath 
with all the life and movement of external nature whic 
are so noteworthy and so attractive in Mr. Burroughs’ 
other books. His grace of description is no less admirab!e 
than his accuracy of observation, and a delicious humor 
makes his essays remarkably winning. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED : 
WAKE ROBIN, . . . . . . §150 
WINTER SUNSHINE, . . . . «1250 
BIRDS AND POETS,. . . . . 150 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY, . .150 


These are all delightful books, peculiarly charming for 
Summer reading. They are full of out-door freshness and 
sunshine. pare 

*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





NEW BOOKS. 
Popular History of the United States, 


From the Discovery of America to the Inauguration of 
President Garfield. Ry JouHn Frost and Prof. Joun 
G. Suga. 1 vol., cloth gilt, $1.25. _ 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Edited by A. CHatmers. Steel Portrait of Addison. 8 


vols,, 12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, printed. 


on thin opaque paper, 8 volumes in 4, 12mo, cloth, $6. 


‘A Treasury of English Sonnets.”’ 

Edited from the original sources, with Notes and Illustra- 
tions. By Davip M. Main. Complete in one 8vo vol., 
480 pages, cloth extra, $2.50. : 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. 

By Lady Frorence Dixie. With numerous Illustrations 
from Sketches by Julius Beerbohm. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth 
extra, $1.75. 

R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 





*A Dream of Parnassus. 


The Era of Cheap Books and what the Immortals 
think about it. 


I slept where the moon, serenely bright, 
Shone full in my face through a summer night ; 
I dreamt I was in a Land of Light, ; 
With Fielding and Moore and Shelley and White, 
And Shakespeare and. Milton—a ae sight !— 
With Addison, Dryden, and others, quite 

‘oo numerous to mention ; 
And there the worthies, one and all, 
Whom we the “ classical authors ’’ call ; 
Beneath the shade of Parnassus tall, 
On Pegasus Place, in Helicon Hall, 

ere holding a big convention. 
Virgil was sitting beside Voltaire, 
Boccaccio chatting with Dumas, pére, 
And Pope curled up in the corner there, 
While old Sam Johnson was in the chair, 
Wall-eyed and grim, with carroty hair, 
And he said, “ Of course you are all aware 

Of the latest earthly advices: 

The publishers seem to be going to smash 
Beneath the great ‘ economy’ lash, 

For the Book Exchange is cutting a dash 
Exceedingly reckless and awfully rash, 
In selling for almost nothing for cash, 

And ruining regular prices ! 

I hold in my hand a letter from four 
American publishers who feel sore, 

And they speak for a score, or possibly more, 
Who live by a traffic in printed lore. 

I read: ‘ We pray from this earthly shore— 

Ye authors of old, attend us ! 
Oh, give us a lift in this hour of need, 
For the publishing business is going to seed ; 
The Book Exchange is making with speed 
As many books as the folks can read, 
And selling disgracefully low, indeed ; 
It — your fame—-for you we plead !_ 

e talented ghosts, defend us!’” 

‘* What word shall we send to this earthly band ?”” 
Then Scott, with Goop LiTERaTurE in hand, 
Arose (amid cries of ‘* Take the stand !’’) 
And said, ** This scheme will "my the land ; 
No good is the Harper or Scribner brand, 
While Alden shows that he can command 

The brains of sage and scholar: 
A shilling for Pope—good binding on ; 
The same for the poems of Tennyson ; 
Six cents for your Pilgrim’s Progress, John ; 
For the Iliad, thirty cents ; and Don 

Quixote for half a dollar !’* 
Then Chaucer said, ‘‘ I am rather old, 
But I am mighty glad this day to be told 
How cheap my Canterbury Tales are sold, 
And the poets and wits of the Queen Anne fold, 
Steele the bright and De Foe the bold, 
Berkeley the sober and Swift the scold, 

From the time of Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
Skakespeare’s works, and Smollett’s and Sterne’s, 
Bacon, Bolingbroke, Byron and Burns ; 

And Babington Lord Macaulay.’ 


Charles Dickens said, ‘* Twould be foolish to let 
Good luck of mortals cause regret ; 
For the price of a theatre ticket they get 
Milman’s Gibbon—the perfect set— 
Dante and Virgil, two chillin net, 
For a dollar Adam Smith on Debt, 
And Mill on the Laws of Nations ; 
And I see by this wondrous circular 
Sent up by the Book Exchange that for 
Three cents you get the Seven Years’ War, 
For a dime Kin enry of Navarre, 
And for thrice the price of a good cigar 
Will. Shakespeare’s inspirations.” 


Then Goldsmith rose and expressed it thus : 
“Tt is simply a case of de gustibus, 
But I see no reason for all this fuss, 
For publishers never did much for us, 
hile needy, summer and winter ; 
Therefore, confréres, I hold this view ; 
The high-price houses are doubtless blue, 
But unto the man our thanks are due 
Who sends our thoughts each palace through, 
And into the humblest cottage too, 
For the Many are always more than the Few 
And the People are more than the Printer !’’ 
A slight shade rose—’twas Edgar Poe— 
Who said, ** I’ve been talking here with De Foe ; 
We agree, and the ancients have told us so, 
That who makes two printed leaves to show 
Where only one did formerly grow 
Is as good a man as we want to know ; 
And this letter here, from the realms below, 
Reveals its earthly animus ; 
I move it be not received !” About 
A thousand voices removed all doubt, 
Ben Jonson and Halleck and Hood spoke out, 
Kit North and Irving and Father Prout, 
*Mid a storm of cheers and a mighty shout, 
And the motion passed—unanimous ! 

* This unique production is from the pen of one of the 
most widely cel dof A i humorists, who, in 
this case, seems disposed to add to his fame by assum- 
ing the even more widely known name, ‘* Anonymous.” 








The Manager of the American Book Exchange wishes 
it to be distinctly understood that he is not responsible 
for either the titles, rhymes, or prices! The far-sighted 
poet who is able thus to report the convention on Par- 
nassus has, perhaps, also had a vision of some future cat- 
alogue and got the facts mixed with announcements 
already made. A correct catalogue of our present list of 
publications may be had upon application to the Head- 
quarters of the Literary Revolution, No. 764 Broadway, 
New York. 


A Literary Revolution Challenge. 








The old-line publishers have, very naturally, not been 
well pleased with ** The Literary Revolution ;’’ and in 
depreciation of its character ‘have laid special stress 
upon the claim that in cheapening books so vastly it is 
against the interests of American authors. The Revolu- 
tion meets this assertion by statements as follows : 

rst. That they are already paying to American au- 
thors more money than any other publishing house that 
is less than twenty-five years established. 

2d. That American authors rarely receive from 
publishers a copyright exceeding 10 per cent upon the 
retail price of their books actually sold. 

3d. That at least one half, and probably more nearly 
three fourths, of the books published by American au- 
thors have been published at the author’s expense, the 
publishers furnishing no money, and paying no copy- 
right, but themselves receiving a large percentage upon 
sales made. 

4th. That they propose hereafter to pay to American 
authors for acceptable manuscripts a copyright of 15 per 
cent, instead of to per cent, and they claim that their 
low prices, and immense sales resulting therefrom, are 
far more in the interest of authors than much larger copy- 
right on the commonly limited number of sales—‘“‘ One 
thousand books, profit $1.00 each, = $1000. One million 
books, profit one cent each, = $10,000.”” 

As an example of an American copyright book, they 
issue, in an exc gly hand form, the famous 
poetical, historical, and satirical American classic, 
“ M’Fingal, an Epic Poem,’’ by John Trumbull, with 
very full annotations by the celebrated historian Benson 
J. Lossing, LL.D. This poem is almost as much a part 
of American history as the battle of Bunker Hill itself, 
and Dr. Lossing has greatly increased both its interest 


and its intrinsic value by his historical comments and 
illustrations. This book was published a few years ago 
by one of the old _—— houses at the price of $2.00 
er copy, and had only a very limited sale. The pub- 
ishers claim that the reception of their new edition 
guarantees a sale of at least 50,000, or even more prob- 
ably 100,000 copies; and Mr. Lossing will, of course, 
reap a handsome reward, even from the small royalty 
upon the low price. American Book Exchange, Pub- 
lishers, 764 Broadway, New York. 


Notable New Books. 


NEARLY READY: 


MAN’S ORIGIN AND DESTINY. 

By J. P. LesLey, State Geologist of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Secretary of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society. New edition, with six new chap- 
ters. Cloth, 8vo, $2. 








THE CHANNING CENTENARY 
VOLUME. 


Edited by Rev. RussELL N. BELLOws. Full 
reports of the meetings of last year in America 
and Great Britain. 8vo, 550 pp., cloth, $2. 





NOW READY: 
FAITH AND FREEDOM. 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE. Cloth, 12mo, 376 pp., 
1.50. 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. 


By FRANCES POWER CosBE. Author's Edition, 
Cloth, r2mo, $1. 


BELIEF IN GOD. 
By MinoT J. SAVAGE. Cloth, 12mo, $r. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 FRANKLIN St., BosToN. 
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TOWN TOPICS. 





A MAGNIFICENT plaque by Hiirten, deco- 
rated with a painted vase of gorgeous flow- 
ers, is one of the finest pieces of pottery and 
one of the most elegant examples of decora- 
tion ever produced. ; 


OnE of the most beautiful articles of jew- 
elry in Tiffany’s diamond cases is a superb 
pendant of diamonds with one immense 
pearl in the centre and another drop-shaped 
one swinging from the under side. 


THE Olympian pattern of spoons and forks 
designed by Tiffany & Co. are really works 
of art, no two sizes are alike, and the printed 
description of the beautiful design reads al- 
most like a romance. 


A HIGHLY spirited composition is the Egg 
Dance by Nast, of Paris, representing an Ori- 
ental female juggler, in slight but characteris- 
tic costume, dancing and balancing an egg 
on either forefinger of her uplifted hands. 


BotH diamonds and pearls are found of 
nearly all colors. A pretty lace pin at Tif- 
fany’s is formed of a cluster of rose-leaves 
paved with diamonds and three rosebuds, 
one a pink, one a white, and one a yellow 
pearl. 


A NOVEL locket is made to open in the 
usual way, and appears to be only of the 
ordinary arrangement, but by pressing the 
point of a pin in a minute aperture the glass 
flies up, and discloses an under, secret place 
for a picture. ‘ 


THE Catseye, a rare gem found at the island 
of Ceylon, and elsewhere, is of the same 
composition as the sapphire, only the forma- 
tion is different, and causes the peculiar re- 
fraction of light which gives the stone the 
resemblance, and hence its name. 


THE “Tantalus” is a metal frame securing 
three bottles, so that the stoppers cannot be 
removed except by the holder of the key. 
Some of those at Tiffany’s are small, for 
handkerchief’ extracts, and others larger, to 
stand on a sideboard for liquors. 


OnE of the most impressive bronze figures 
at Tiffany’s is a representation of the ill-fated 
Marie Antoinette. It was modelled by Ronald 
Gomer, and the lineaments of the sadly beau- 
tiful face express the sorrow in which the 
fair Austrian’s life was ended. 


Some of the bronze busts at Tiffany & Co.’s 
are strongly typical of nations of the East. 
Guilleman, of Paris, by whom they were mod- 
elled, has made the study and delineation of 
the men and women of Asia and Africa a 
life-work, and his success has been commen- 
surate with his efforts. 


THE fac-similes of the golden ornaments 
found by Gen. Di Cesnola in the treasure 
temple at Curium, Cyprus, which were first 
made last year, have increased in popularity, 
and American belles of to-day are wearing 
necklaces, bracelets, and ear-rings identical 
with those worn by the Cyprian beauties of 
thirty centuries ago. 





Sypher & Co., 


789 & 711 Broadway, 





New York, 


are continually recewv- 
ing invoices of tnterest- 
ing goods from ther 
expert agent, who travels among 
the old Towns of England and 
Continental Europe, collecting 
worthy articles. 

Their establishment ts a 
great repository of curious 
modern and antique Objects of 
Art, Furniture, and Ariicles 
of Virtu, to which visitors are 
always welcome, whether they 
destve to purchase or not: 
Many pieces of old furniture 
and plate whose value has been 
enhanced by association may be 
weth 


seen there, together 


Paintings, Textile 
Fabncs, Bronzes, Mar- 
bles, examples of Metal 
Works, and other ar- 
tistic articles, some of 
them possessing high 
historical interest. 





Sypher & Co., 
189 and {41 Broadway, N. Y. 





TEXTILES AND COLORS. 





All goods wrought in the loom are 
textiles, from the cloth of gold that 
forms the robe of royalty to the rude 
homespun of the ploughman. 


The early Britons had a coarse woollen 
stuff that might have been properly des- 
ignated asa textile fabric, although it 
was not woven, but merely plaited by 
hand, and an interesting relic of this 
primitive cloth was recently discovered 
in an undecayed condition in an old 
Celtic grave in Yorkshire, England. It 
is probable that the cloth was a frag- 
ment of the winding-sheet of some stal- 
wart Briton, and it had, most likely, been 
treated with the natural antiseptics in 
use at that barbarous time, or the frag- 
ment, still clinging to a human bone 
of great proportions, would have been 
utterly decayed centuries ago. 


There has been a marked revival in 
the art of weaving within the last de- 
cade of years, and the products of the 
looms of Europe and America at the 
present day rival in variety and beauty 
those of any land or time. 


It is true, indeed, that some of the 
Armenian and Persian fabrics present 
intricacies of weaving that have not 
been altogether mastered by Occidental 
weavers, but the effects produced have 
been successfully emulated by other 
means. Some of the silks displayed in 
the establishment of Messrs. James 
McCreery & Co., corner Broadway and 
Eleventh Street, New York, illustrate 
this point, and they present the most 
gratifying combinations of harmonious- 
ly blended colors that the warmest Ori- 
ental imagination could desire. Some 
of these fabrics, wrought into modern 
costumes for carriage or evening dresses, 
show how the craft of the modiste sup- 
plements that of the weaver, and prove 
that the handling of colors should be as 
much of a study with the successful 
mantua-maker as with the successful 
artist. , 


The taste for rich colors in dress that 
has prevailed for a considerable time is 
the natural result of the higher educa- 
tion of refined people in all branches of 
decoration. Some of the costumes we 
have seen made from Messrs. McCreery’s 
fabrics employ with magnificent bold- 
ness and superb effect the most gorgeous 
combinations of color, and in the hands 
of acapable manipulator produce such 
delightful results —New York World. 
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VISIT 


Lord & Z aylor 


Broadway and 2oth Street, 


If you desire to see the most 
complete assortments of 


Spring Goods 


In this City. Each department 
is a feature in itself, and well 
worthy the attention of every 
prudent purchaser. 


Choice Novelties 





Of an exclusive description con- 
stantly arriving from abroad. 





a 


cae 





Juntap X Fo 
corvatenres, 
CELEBRATED HATS, 


178 & 180 FIFTH AVENUE, Bet. 22d & 23d STS., and 
179 BROADWAY, Near CORTLANDT ST., 


NEW YORK, 
And Palmer House, Chicago, Iil., 


CORRECT STYLES. EXTRA QUALITY. 
Lyon’s Fine Silk Umbrellas and Walking-Sticks, Ladies 
Riding and Walking Hats. 

None Genuine without above Trade-Mark. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


LYON’S 


FINE SILK 


Umbrellas. 





RU Ae 


MAKER, 


684 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
¢} BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


y” The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 








ESTABLISHED 1864. 


E. C. STEDMAN, 
N, ¥. Stock Exchange. 


F. S. STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Mining Stock Exchange. 


E. C. STEDMAN & CO. 
Bankers & Brokers, 


No. 8 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold for investors, or 
upon a margin, with fidelity and dispatch. 








By THOS. &. KIRBY & CO,, 


AUCTIONEERS, 
ART GALLERIES, 


845 AND 847: BROADWAY. 


IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING SALES, 


“"Weanesday, May 11, and Following Days. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OOLLEOTION 


OF 


ANTIQUE CHINESE CERAMICS, 
BRONZES, JADES AND CRYSTALS, 
RICH ORNAMENTAL STUFFS, Ete. 


PERSONAL SELECTIONS OF 


M. SICHEL, 


No. 11 RUE PIGALLE, PARIS, 


ON FREE EXHIBITION DAY AND EVENING, 


Commencing Saturday, May 7. 


Thursday, May 19, and Following Days, 


BY ORDER OF 


Messrs. DUVEEN BROS., 


ON ACCOUNT OF REMOVAL. 


RARE ORIENTAL AND EUROPEAN 
CERAMICS, 


Antique Carved and Inlaid 


FURNITURE, 
Rich Textile Fabrics, Bric-4-Brac. 


ON EXHIBITION, FREE 


COMMENCING MAY 1x. 





*,*Catalogues of the above sales sent free to any 
address. 
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WEBER 


PIANOS, 





The Greatest Artists ti the World 


HAVE PRONOUNCED THEM 


MARVELS OF MECHANISM. 


PERFECT IN EVERY RESPECT, 


AND} FAR BEYOND THE REACH OF RIVALRY OR COMPETITION. 





Warerooms, Fifth Avenue, corner Sixteenth Street, 


NEW YORK. 




















Messrs. COTTIER & CO. 
INTERIOR DECORATORS. 


HIGH CLASS PAINTINGS.—Corot’s, Millet’s, Diaz’, Troyon’s, 
etc., etc., etc., on View and Sale, 





Messrs. COTTIER & CO. 
PAINTERS ON GLASS. 


Memorial Picture Windows, and Domestic Stained Glass Sub- 
jects and Figures a Specialty. 





Messrs. COTTIER & co. 


ARTISTIC INTERIOR HOUSE PAINTERS AND FURNITURE 
BUILDERS. 





Gaseliers, Oandelabra, Bric-a-brac, Oriental Carpet- 
ings, Venetian Glass, Rich Hangings and - 
Faiencerie. 





144. Fifth Avenue, New York, © 























Burr Pruvtinc House, 18 Jacos St.. N. Y. 


Fapanese and Chinese 


- Porcelains, 
Zz BRONZAES, 
Screens, Fans, 
SUNSHADES, 
ORIENTAL RUGS, 


ETC., ETC. 


A. A. VANTINE & (0, 
Every Variety of Japanese and 
2 India Goods, 


827, 829, and 831 Broadway, 
(NEW YORK. 















